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Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 


























Senelith Inks 


were the first lithographic inks 




















made from dyestuffs 





treated with sodium tungstate 





for better sunfastness 





and are still leading 












with their outstanding resistance properties 




















The Senefelder Company, Ine. 
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32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 




















° Panchromatic plates 
° Onthochromalic plates 
° Color Blind plates 


' Sf n trade shops — in high grade offset plants — in 


every organization where quality negatives are a 
prelude to quality reproduction — cameramen swear 
by HAMMER Materials. Why? The answer is simple! 


HAMMER Panchromatic Plates, Commercial, Process, 
and Soft Gradation—and HAMMER Offset Plates—are 
simply without peer when it comes to the accurate ren- 

dition of copy. They work easily, dot-each beautifully, 
| and interpret tonal qualities with superb truthfulness. 





. HAMMER SPECIAL ORTHO OFFSET FILM (NEW) 
combines high color sensitivity in a rapid emulsion 
7 for line negatives from difficult or multicolored copy 

with a predominance of yellow blue and green. This 
+ new improved film is also recommended for fine 


screened negatives. 


Try HAMMER Materials. We know you'll like them. 


HAMMER Panchromatic and Offset emul- 


sions are also carried in stock on Film. 





ST. LOUIS 
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Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Platec 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 


Caustic Soda 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
tharcoal Sticks 
themicals, Litho 
thina Marbles 
told Top Enamel 
toHodion Emulsion 
jolumbia Paper 
loplerlack 
Jornelin Solution 
lorrection Slips 
tounter Etch 
“Convenient” 
wayon Holders 
wayon Ink 
‘rayon Pencils 
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rayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Ega Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 


THE 








Carborundum Powder Lavender Oil 


Graining Marbles 

Graining Quartz 

Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 






Liquid Tusche 
Litho Inks 
Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 
Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 
Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 


pH Slide Comparator 


Photographic 
Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 


Plates, Lithographic 


Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
sexugitizers 
Sharp 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 

Etc., Etc. 


“Everything for Lithography” 








FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


KALININ 
DRIER 


Good bronze jobs have their ink and bronze powder adhere 
firmly and cleanly onto the paper. Ordinary paste or liquid driers 
generally used in lithographic and printing inks are apt to cause 
crystallization in the ink and tackiness on the paper. Powdering the 
sheets, a makeshift remedy frequently resorted to for overcoming 
these troubles is expensive in application and unsatisfactory in results. 
It impairs the brilliancy of the color and the life of the ink. Kalinin 
Drier, a new rapid paste drier, added in small doses to the ink over- 
comes all of these troubles. 


Kalinin is a new paste drier, especially prepared for eliminat- 
ing the detrimental effects of crystallization and tackiness in litho- 
graphic and printing inks — also possesses exceptional drying proper- 
ties; it remains neutral on stone, zinc or copper plates and does not 
change the consistency or the shade of the ink. 


Kalinin forms a durable binder between paper, ink and bronze 
powder; it dries perfectly smooth without leaving any tack behind 
and makes possible the printing of heavy brilliant solids even on 
poorly sized papers without rubbing off — eliminates the glare and 
disharmony of color on super coated papers and lends a tranquil ap- 
pearance of water color to the ink. 


Kalinin rectifies the detrimental effects of crystallization in 
inks caused by certain base colors which do not penetrate sufficiently 
into the paper and which prevent subsequent colors from drying — 
also eliminates the sticking together of sheets without powdering or 
slip sheeting; it does not stick to the rollers in spite of its rapid 
drying properties. 


Kalinin is economical in use and indispensable in printing and 
lithographing —- comes packed in one pound cans at 75 cents per Ib.; 
larger cans are proportionally lower in price. 


Directions for mixing the exact proportions of Kalinin Drier to 
the various kinds of ink for use on different kinds of paper and for 
various classes of work are contained in our booklet No. 99, which is 
being forwarded with every shipment of Kalinin Drier. 


SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


Tuk Cover 

1/l roads lead to New York this month 
where the N. A. P. L. and a dosen other 
national Graphic Arts Association 
conventions are being held,—-not to men- 
lion the Fifth Educational Graphi 
iris Exposition at Grand Central Pal 
ace. Photo hy Charles Jeanson I11 


September, 1939 


Volume 7 Number 9 





WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ISSUE 


Next month: Watch for an 

article by Elbert H. Ludlam on Page 

a new method for controlling eT ‘ or 
: ‘ </ 

the contrast and color correction Editorial... .... 

of separation negatives. Mr. N. A. P. L. Convention Plans Complete 28 

Ludlam has promised us _ this 

article for some time. Those Why Not Trv Conciliation?........ 33 

acquainted with the method, . re 

however, declare it to be well By Paul A. Heideke 

worth waiting for. We shall see 35 


The Rising Tide of Color. ............ 
By Victor Hurst 


Also next month: An article on 

the use of monel lithograph Meet the Brothers Farkas.......... ora eas es a 
plates by R. T. Barnes, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., also some- Care of the Offset Blanket........ 
thing entirely new. In a recent 
issue of Tide magazine, Went- 

worth Weeks, package designer, Offset Press Specification Chart... .... spre: tie 


what we shall see. 





was the subject of a full length ; . ; ; 
article. Mr. Weeks has recently How to Establish a Printed Price List......... +4 
come into prominence by reason 

of Photometric Analysis, a meth- By Latham B. Myers 

od he has developed for aorcul Color Control re eCecrLecc Ce Te eT ee OE ee a ae eee a ae a re 47 
uring the efficiency of advertis- ; 

ing design. Articles on Photo- By Norman Jowitt 

metric Analysis as applied to ” . bale sis 
packages and labels ee ap- Expect 100,000 at Exposition............... ane anaes . 87 
peared in other trade papers, _ , 
but an article on its application In and About the Trade........ 61 
to window displays will appear - — . a 
Saw in Cink tines matt samedi tn New Equipment and Bulletins. . . 75 
Mopern Lituocrapny. L. Rohe , , 

’ . . . o « . » NJ « . NJ iw | 
Cities ail sissies hile aneion om Lithographic Abstracts. . 79 
new markets for lithography, ’ . 
interrupted this month because Where to Buy . ee ee ee 86 
of convention material, with an . og . » 
analysis of the tobacco market. Classified Advertisements... ............. 87 
And last, but not least, the N : , 

A t. cemniion ott bo o> PU TN sk ho vec kdwivinecernss 89 
yorted in full. Don't miss the an . 
PR 3.0 d bake Sos Oke ee Cee Mer 90 
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Throughout the years we have endeavored to keep pace 
with the progressive trend in the Lithographic Industry. — 
Our laboratories have been constantly expanded to con- 
duct the necessary research — resulting in the creation of a 
line of Lithographic Inks recognized as the most complete 
and advanced in the industry. 

During the last two decades the greatest technological im- 
provement has occurred. — Our LITHO COLORS have been 
greatly improved in texture, strength and permanency. — 
ACE OFFSET BLACK has met the challenge for a denser, 
sharper black. — Our TUFHIDE INKS are the latest in the 


synthetic field. 


Our facilities are available for the solution of your litho- 
graphic problems. — We welcome the opportunity to help 


solve them. 






















































































VALENTINE CO. 
SUPPLIES 


1939 


To enable our organization to render a more complete 
service to the industry, we now offer a well-rounded line of 
Lithographic Supplies. — ACE OFFSET BLANKETS are ac- 
claimed by many lithographers throughout the country as 


the best they have ever used. — AQUATEX seamless tubing 








for lithographic and offset dampening rollers is now in great 
demand. — Our ACE PLATE MAKING CHEMICALS AND 
SOLUTIONS have demonstrated their value in many plants 

















through improved quality and reduced costs. 





We stock among other important items: Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates, Bronze Powders, Transfer Paper, Molleton, Litho 
Flannel, Sureset Compound, Graining Marbles, Blanket 


Wash, Asphaltum, Gum Arabic, Lithotine, etc. 


Our Supply Department is at your service. 





























































































































Insure better results on all 


press runs... with perfect 


dampening control .. specify 











At Last! 


NEWLY PERFECTED 
SEAMLESS UNDER- 
TUBING AS THE 
PERFECT DAMPEN- 
ING BASE... 


We now offer double pro 
tection to AQUATEX users 
with this new base cover 

seamless and slips on 
as easily as the outer cov 


ering of AQUATEX 


Perfected after much ex 
perimentation under ac 
tual press conditions . . 

let us convince you of its 


many advantages 


Write Us For Details 











THE MODERN DAMPENING COVER FOR 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND OFFSET ROLLERS 


It is truly said that a product is judged by the calibre of its users 
AQUATEX will be found in hundreds of prominent lithographic 
plants throughout the world constantly maintaining that perfect 
dampening roller control that insures what the customer is primarily 
concerned with a perfect press run 


If not already an AQUATEX convert discover for yourself why 
this amazing seamless dampening cover, made to slip over the 
base roller just like pulling on a stocking, definitely speeds up press 


po ond assures better results in the finished job 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


Algraphy, Ltd., London, England 
Sam] Bingham's Son Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois and All Branche 
The California Ink Co., Inc., San Francisco, California 
ind All Branches 
Canadian Fine Color Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The Fuchs & Lang ie Chicag Illinois, New York City 
ind All Branche 

A. Gilby & Sons, Ltd., | i Eng j 

McKinley Litho Supply C I Ci Iti, Ohi 

zustavo E. Mustelier, Havana, Cuba Puerto Ric 

Printing Press Parts and Supplies, Inc., Boston, Mass 


Roberts 4& Po rter, Inc, Chicago, Illinois and New York City 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., New York City 


=o COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
211-217 N. CAMAC nl PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 


Roller makers for 73 years. Lithographic composition 
newspaper varnish lacquering every kind of 
yood roller required for good printing and lithographing 
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\ONAL All-elecrr; 
NANBON WRITING MACHINE 
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: ‘For DISTINCT photographic 


and direct-to-plate Masters 








Strong, clear type impressions for photographic , XY 
work are obtained at electric typing speed with the ° 

International Carbon Ribbon Writing Machine. The Consider these 
uniform clarity of these impressions causes all type Outstanding 
characters to stand out from the page with silhouette ADVA NTAG E S 
Gistinctness. ] SPEED — The feather-light operation 
The International Carbon Ribbon Writing Machine pein ee a oe a yng 
is all-electric. Every mechanical movement is elec- 2 CLARITY — Distinct, uniform type im- 
trically powered and controlled by a feather-light F nce mii ct game 
touch on a key. All type bars are electrically con- bor. 

trolled and provided with the exact amount of im-  F cen cuestenane cae 
pact for ideal printing. bers strike. Carbon ribbon can be 


used twice — once on upper and once 
on lower half. 72,000 impressions. 


4 FLEXIBILITY — This machine can be 
° 


used with fabric ribbon for general 
work without removing carbon ribbon 


This modern machine brings accuracy, greater speed 
and economy to the preparation of masters for any 








photographic reproduction or direct-to-plate process. osinaieneai 








Detailed information on request. ™~ ° a 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
$90 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ae Cities of the World 
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NATIONAL 


PRINTING 







Palace where the National 
Graphic Arts Ex ill be held September 25 — 


October 7. 


















The association is putting up a dramatized display 
to better acquaint you, the user of lithographic and 
printing inks, with the technological advances made 
by the ink maker since the last Graphic Arts Ex- 
position was held in 1927. 


Talk about showmanship . . . we'll show you. We’ve 
borrowed from Hollywood, Broadway, the midway 
. . any way to get attention. Make it your business 


to visit the ink booth. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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American Type Founders 


Branches and Selling Agents in Principal Cities - Offset Division: Mount Vernon, New York 


Types used: Lydian Family and Franklin Gothic Extra Condensed 
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LITHOGRAPH@MBEATE @RAINING CO. — 


W O ‘ C WV 
One reason why we have exactly right before it leaves 
grown to be the largest plate our plant 
graining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 


plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 
UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


37-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — of Ameriea, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 























DIRECT MAIL LITERATURE 


Requires these two things. 
1: A great variety of folds—2: High Speed production. 


The ability of the “Double O” CLEVELAND to fold over 90% of present 
day Direct Mail Literature is 
evidence that the ‘Double O” 
is the most practical and prof- 
itable folder for this desirable 
class of work. Its speed is un- 
equalled. Ask for “In Step 
with the Times’ and learn the 
possibilities of this remarkable 
22 x 28” folding machine. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY « Pearl River, New York 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 


STRATHMORE BOND and 
PARCHMENT for offset let- 
terheads are easier to 
sell because of advertise- 


ments like this...adver- 








tisements that tell why a 


fine letterhead is true 





“VIM”... New Twelve Metre Yacht Designed for 


Harold Vanderbilt by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. economy er feature lead- 


ing business firms that 


use STRATHMORE BOND. 
a consistent winner ? 


When Sparkman & Stephens design a yacht, they design a winner. 
Harold Vanderbilt’s “vim;’ just returning from a successful season This series appears in: 


in English waters...“EDLU II; winner of the Cape May race... 


“GOOSE; this year’s Prince of Wales Trophy winner. FORTUNE 
And when Sparkman & Stephens designed a letterhead, they 
chose another winner...STRATHMORE BOND! Chose it because it ex- TIME 


presses their prestige and leadership in the yachting world. 
BUSINESS WEEK 


You, too, want your letterhead to be a consistent business winner 
...and Strathmore Paper can make it so for only a fractional differ- 
ence in cost. When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs 
less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a 
paper as can be made, it costs only 2.9% more. Such extra effective- 


NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 


TIDE 
ness, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all 
the ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives 
all the appearance factors important to your business. Write on 
your business letterhead for this check list. Dept. M.L.6, STRATH- 
MORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


SEAT MORE eceex 
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The Oqmena must see it or the customer will not 


The lhthographer’s camera ‘‘sees’’ by means of _ 
the light reflected from the copy through its 
lens. If the source of illumination is lacking in 
certain colors, the camera cannot properly see 
and record those colors from the copy. The 
result is inaccurate reproduction — faulty tone 
gradation in monochrome and unnatural hues FLAT 
in color reproductions. 

‘National’ Photographic Carbons pro- 
vide light containing all the spectral colors in 
natural, daylight balance. They enable the 
lithographer to reproduce his customer’s copy 
with the fidelity that insures satisfaction. 
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Wy 
(a 
USE WATIOWAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CARBONS 





Unit of Union Carbide [Tg and Carbon Corporation | 
NA TI 0 “ A [ | > . 0 \ F 0 M PA | Y | N C Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 
’ ° General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y SIRE 


Branch Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 





1 
| SUCT! 


\ OFFSET : = 
t RUBBER 

GRAINING 

COMPOSITION 

| ROTOGRAVURE 

| NON-MELTABLE 
I | FABRIC-COVERED 
VARNISH & LACQUER 


! ROLLERS 


| 


| SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. co. |. 


CHICAGO ! 


| ATLANTA CLEVELAND NASHVILLE DES MOINES DETROIT l 
| DALLAS HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, 0. OKLAHOMA CITY i 
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PRESS PLATE WHIRLERS 


PROCESS CAMERAS 


STEP AND REPEAT CAMERAS LABORATORY COATING MACHINES 


i2 


OFFSET PRESSES 


ial 











LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESSES OFFSET COLOR PROVING PRESSES 


LICENSE TAG COATING MACHINES 








FLAT TIN BRONZING MACHINES 


VACUUM FRAMES 





WHEN IN 


NEW YORK 


be sure to visit our display rooms at con- 
veniently located 100 Sixth Avenue. We'd 
like to show you our latest developments 








ROLLER EMBOSSING MACHINES 





METAL DUSTING MACHINES 







in high-speed plate-making equipment. 
STREAMLINE” SPOT COATING smock 
MACHINES 
: Ki MACHINERY 


A. 
COMPANY 


SUCTION ENLARGING BACK FOR 
DIVISION 


| FILM OR PAPER NEGATIVES 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 


100 Sixth Ave. 608 So. Dearborn St. 1425 Folsom St 


<=) 






“STREAMLINE” METAL COATING 
MACHINES 











RUBBER TRANSFER CYLINDER 
HAND PRESSES 













PS! T TIN 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBE COATING SPECIAL MULTI-COLOR DRY 
OFFSET PRESSES 


MACHINES 





TWO COLOR TUBE COATING 
MACHINES 


“STREAMLINE” ROTARY METAL 
DECORATING PRESSES = 


WHIRLERS FOR GLASS PLATES 





PHOTO.-LETTERING MACHINES 





GRAINING MACHINES 


DIRECT PROJECTION 
MACHINES 





Ay 





a 
AUTOMATIC SUCTION PILE FEEDERS AUTOMATIC PILE LIFTS 


MULTI-COLOR COLLAPSIBLE TUBE 


(attached to Dusting Machine) PRINTING MACHINES 


PRECISION PHOTO COMPOSING 
MACHINES 


(attached to Coating Machine) 











Keeping in Touch 


COLOR COMPLIMENTS — Are our ears burning! It’s because 
of all the nice things lithographers are saying about the new 
IPI Lemon Yellow for offset work. The comments are sweet 
to hear, and since they are accompanied 
by orders, we can't get too many of them! 
Out in the Midwest, one prominent lithog- 
rapher told us it was the finest litho- 
graphic yellow he had ever used, and to 
prove he meant what he said, he ordered 








— 
a. i. 


1000 pounds of it. If you haven't tried 
this remarkable yellow, call the IPI] branch = 
nearest you and ask about it. See if you —— 
don’t agree that it has lithographing qual- 

ities and brilliance of color that warrant this praise. 


WELCOME! — One group of lithographers has already paid 
New York a visit this summer, when they met in June up in 
Westchester County. Now the National Association of Photo- 
lithographers will convene at New York's 
Park Central Hotel late this month, and 
hundreds of lithographers from this 
vicinity will be visiting the Fifth National 
Graphic Arts Exposition to be held from 
September 25 to October 7 in the Grand 
Central Palace. May we suggest that 
during your tour about this Exposition, 
you drop in at the Ink Association 





exhibit Among the features there are a 
color movie on ink making, some chairs to relieve the load 
from tired feet, and real, live hostesses. You can be relatively 
sure that no one will try to sell you any ink, because the ex- 
hibit is strictly cooperative and non-partisan. All of the ink 
companies are contributing tO Its SUPPpOTt, and no one can toot 
his own particular horn. If you would like specific details on 


| cm, 
Re) 
bureau advertising via the radto. Too bad. 


With television coming in, they could really dis- —— 


play the products to advantage Vy 


one brand of ink, however, don’t hesitate 
ro call on us, and we'll gladly furnish such 


information by mail 





- ; 
The new broadcasting code bars matrimonial 












FAIREST OF THE FAIR—The New York World's Fair is 
sull going strong (advt.) and we continue to see beautiful 
lithography featuring World's Fair scenes. Our Cleveland office 
has sent us some press sheets done by Superior Printing and 
Lithographing Company of Akron that are genuine knock- 
outs. Various Fair buildings are pictured, and according to our 
correspondent, the lithographer was complimented for his fine 
wotk not only by the customer (Caravans Magazine) but by 
the artist, whose originals were so accurately reproduced. We 
are pleased that IPI inks contributed to this excellent repro- 
duction. If you are doing any World's Fair jobs for this year 
or next, remember that IPI has the Official Fair Colors in 
standard offset inks. You'll save time if you use them. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DIV. M. L. S., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ORTLEB 
INK AGITATORS 


HELPS OVERCOME 
PRESSROOM OBSTACLES 





Harris Offset Press Equipped with Ortleb Ink Agitator 


AGITATORS AVAILABLE FOR 
ALL STANDARD OFFSET PRESSES 


The Ortleb Ink Agitator eliminates 
much guesswork and a lot of worry in 
the pressroom, and at the same time 
not only improves the quality, but in- 
creases the production of the presses. 
Pressmen know it is necessary to add 
more catches to the fountain during the 
day on long runs where no ink agitator 
is used. The reason for this is that the 


ink is changing in the fountain. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


1. Improving quality of work. 

2. Maintaining uniformity of color. 

3. Avoiding offset or smudging. 

1. Lengthening life of rollers and cuts. 
5 Making inks feed perfectly. 

6. Ink not backing up in fountain. 


Lessening amount of spoiled work. 
8. Permitting use of short, stiff inks. 
9. Saving ink — 10% to 30%. 

10. Saving slipsheeting. 

i] Saving washups. 

12. Saving time and worry. 


Write us for full information 


ORTLEB MACHINERY CO. 


Manufacturer ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Revolutionary New M-H Hi-Speed, High- 
Vacuum, Contact-Levelling, Dual-Movement, 
Non-Embossing Negative Holder 





M-H Hi-Speed Negative Holder Shown in Lowered Position on M-H Vertical Photo-Composing Machine 


(This exciusive feature permits masking or opaquing negatives without removal of Negative Holder from machine) 


This new M-H Hi-Speed, High- Vacuum, Contact-Levelling, Dual- 
Movement, Non-Embossing Negative Holder, for use with the 
M-H Vertical Photo-Composing Machine, has important fea- 
tures and advantages, many of which are exclusive. The 
single-piece outside frame and the single-piece inner movable 
glass-holding frame are made of Dowmetal, which is one- 
third lighter than aluminum, combining lightness and extreme 
rigidity with ease in handling. The method of air sealing em- 
ployed assures maintenance of vacuum as high as 28” without 
danger of embossing plates. Negatives are levelled simply 


ae 


and quickly, variations in thickness of glass up to ¥” are 


accommodated, and a total leeway of 9/16ths of an inch both 
vertically and horizontally is provided for shifting glass to 
register position, which can be done without using tools of any 
kind. Line-up and centering are easily and quickly done, and 
precision register and lock-up can positively be secured. Either 
front or back masking are provided for, and vacuum pressure 
may be regulated to meet requirements. Details of construc- 
tion and design assure ease of operation and precision in 


results, with low maintenance and operating costs. 


Made to Register Negatives or Positives from 9x11’ to 28x40” 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


Showing Single-Piece Outer and Inner Glass-Holding Frames 
of Dowmetal, One-third Lighter than Aluminum 


MACHINE 


Penna. 


COMPANY, Philadelphia, 


Negatives Are Easily and Quickly Levelled by Using Any 
Kind of Smooth Transparent Glass Plate 
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Responsible leadership 
makes for good inks 


Under responsible leadership and management Sinclair & Carroll inks are maintaining 
their front rank position and winning new friends among lithographers throughout the 
country. These inks are in step with the progress being made in the Lithographic Industry. 
Incorporated into Sinclair & Carroll inks are the up-to-date developments and improve- 
ments in pigments and varnishes. Careful personal supervision in the manufacture 
of these inks insures good results in the pressroom. Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your 
next job going to press. You will find value over and above the price per pound. An 
opportunity to supply your ink requirements will be welcomed. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 518 Natchez 
Sup. 3481 Prospect 7296 Garfield 5834 Main 4421 

















RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 PELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 
—— ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliability Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


The Pioneer 


of America 
* 


Plus Service! 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3-4531 
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Use 


SMOOTH 
LEATHER 
DISTRIBUTOR 
ROLLERS 


for fine work and 


wise economy 


v 








ROBERTS & PORTER, Ine. 


402 SOUTH MARKET ST. 100 LAFAYETTE ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Phone: WAbash 6935 Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
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THE SEVENTH 


of the 


* 


The Exhibition of Lithographic Equipment 
Manufacturing Materials and Supplies 


Park Central Hotel 
_ New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
September 28th, 29th, 30th, 1939 








active part in all events 


* 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHERS 









ANNUAL CONVENTION 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 















Every Lithographer is invited to attend and take 













1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sought the Fountain of Youth 
—so that he might enjoy a long life! 


Rollers for special printing processes— 
rotogravure, aniline, coating, varnishing 
and gluing—all have been developed by 
Ideal to give the longest possible service 
and at the same time maintain the high 
quality of work produced. 


Write and acquaint us with your require- 
ments, and learn the latest developments 
toward fulfilling your needs. 


IDEAL ROLLERS have been developed to the point where they 
have not only a long life — but a lively one! 


IDEAL O-X PROCESS ROLLERS for rotary and letter presses 
have a base which is guaranteed for years and a surface which is 
renewable at low cost whenever fresh surfaces are needed for 
particularly fine, exacting jobs. O-X base rollers will not harden! 


IDEAL LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 
give satisfactory service for an average of over three years, ac- 
cording to a recent survey made by a national trade publication, 
and quality is their chief characteristic. 


GRAPHIC ROLLERS are guaranteed not to melt, and yet they 


retain their soft, pliable surface throughout their life. 


IDEAL DX NEWSPAPER ROLLERS not only have an unusually 
long life but require less frequent regrindings than others. Time 
after time, DX Rollers have pepped-up halftone pages to give 


them real snap and vigor. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Branches in the principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Serving the GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY in tha, Northeast 


* IN THE MODERN MANNER 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
CONVENTION SEPTEMBER 28-29-30 
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* Lithographers using 
FLINTGLO offset inks 
have discovered how easy 
it is to produce beautiful 
gless results without sacrt- 


fic: of production speeds. 
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Ho Sir / 
THIS SHEET IS NOT VARNISHED 


The beautiful gloss is the result of using Flintglo Offset 
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Inks—famed for perfect press performance. 






Ceaseless research is responsible for development of 





0 eM a RRS oo 


“Flintglo” —which has all the qualities of “Clean Work- 















ing,” ‘““Running Spare” and “Good Coverage” as well as 


a brilliance that endows lithography with a new appeal. 


The inks used are: 


Flintglo Offset Yellow G1070 
Flintglo Offset Red GI1071 
Flintglo Offset Blue G1072 
Flintglo Offset Black G1073 





An anti-offset spray was used on each impression 
utilizing ““Flintspray” the scientific solution for preven- 
tion of sticking and offset. The paper used is an average 


priced sheet, selected for its adaptability to gloss inks. 


This insert was lithographed by Graphic Arts Process 


Corporation of Detroit, on a single color 38 x 52 






press. Production speed averaged 2600 per hour. 
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Manufactured Exclusively by 


Howard Flint Ink Compan 


Detroit:-Chicago Indianapolis -Denver-New Orleans -Housto 








at « lower 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE - ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FRAM GE 
All-Air Operated 





Gp. years ago ATF Non-Offset 


Guns gave printers a new chance at more 





business and more profits by creating 






savings in production. Today, ATF has 






perfected an all-air operated Gun that 






offers you even greater savings in pro- 





duction and a better chance for more 






business and more profits... at a lower 






price than ever before! 
@ The sole reason for ATF’s switch from 


the highly satisfactory solenoid operation 







to all-air operation is that the new ATF 






Diafram Gun has no expensive electrical 






parts and connections... therefore costs 


/ 





fu/uce 


less and is easier to operate. It’s con- 





struction is simpler and less expensive 






to make... resulting in savings that are 






passed along to you in reduced prices. 
@ All the features that have made ATF 
Guns the leading non-offset spray equip- 












ment have been retained ... with more 
added to give printers a better Gun for 
less money. Ask your ATF Salesman for 
details about ATF’s all-air operated Dia- 
fram Gun...or write your nearest ATF 
Branch office. See it at the National 


Graphic Arts Exposition in New York! 


Types used d: Kaufmann Bold, Headline Gothic and Bernhard Gothic Heavy 
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Really ...no detective work 
is necessary when you are 
looking for an unusual and 
unusually good stock that 
comes off the press headed 
for success. 


HALFTONE OFFSET is the 
name. Fills the gap between 
offset enamel and regular 
offset. Every detail shows up 
sharp, clear... takes solids 
without a “speckled” or mot- 
tled effect. 


In dull and gloss. Samples 
on request. 





Save money by shipping 
via Miami Valley 
ppers’ Assn. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 


eo PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
1003 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif 








Gentlemen... 
the Winner / 





The Heli-O-Lite ““35”’ 


. was chosen as the ‘outstanding design of the 
month” by Electrical Manufacturing Magazine in July. 
This award was made partly because of the eye appeal... 
the new streamlined grace and beauty of the lamp. This 
enhanced appearance, however, is only an indication of 
new operating advantages. 


The Heli-O-Lite ‘’35’’ open flame arc lamp is close- 
coupled .. . occupies 45 less space from front to rear 
. ideal for cramped quarters. It has a patented circuit 
giving a surprising steadiness of illumination. This com- 
bined with a scientifically designed reflector delivers more 
“deep biting” light. It gives new clarity . . . new con- 
trastiness . . . new quality to negatives and prints. Specifi- 
cations will be sent gratis on request. 

















THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 


2609 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. CHICAGO, ILL. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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@ When you walk into Booth 135 at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition in New York, September 25th to 
October 7th, you'll see a lot of old friends—friends 
that have been helping you for years to turn out 
a better product at lower cost. 


Seybold Cutters, Morrison Stitchers, Wright Drills 
—all will be there in their newest dress to greet 
you. Radical departures 
from basic design principles 
are still conspicuous by their 


“ah YOUR OLD FRIENDS AT THE SEYBOLD SIGN! 


SEY BOLD 


y, 


absence—because Seybold years ago worked out 
this problem—then added the reserve strength that 
gives long life and lasting accuracy with low main- 
tenance costs. But refinements have been added 


where experience proved they would benefit you. 


So drop in and see these old friends. To say “a 
cordial welcome awaits you” is superfluous— 

happy relations with 
ra Graphic Arts for fifty- 


nine years makes it so. 


HARRIS+SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY « Dayton, Ohio 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 














The 


HAT will be the probable effects of 


the war on the lithographic in- 

dustry? W. Floyd Maxwell, sec- 
retary of the Lithographers National Associ- 
ation, in a timely analysis issued a few days 
ago, discusses several. Naturally, following 
the speculative buying fever on all commodi- 
ties which began the first of the month and 
only lately has begun to moderate, price ad- 
vances will be registered on many of the 
materials used by the industry. In fact they 
not only will be, but, in some cases, already 
have been. 

Paper has already reflected the upward 
trend. Although paper mills in the past 
several months report a close to capacity 
business, it is pointed out that prices have 
been below normal, little above actual costs 
of production. Hence, with the general price 
rise, it would only seem natural that the 
paper market would be among the first to 
respond. Many paper mills have withdrawn 
price quotations entirely, it is reported, and 
are accepting orders on the basis of prices 
which may be current at the time the order 
is received. 

It would appear, too, taking all factors in 
the paper situation into account, that the 
present advanced paper prices are, as Mr. 
Maxwell points out, only forerunners of later 
and more substantial increases. At the present 
time, it is said, Scandinavian imports of wood 
pulp account for about one-third of our 
supply. While many of the larger mills manu- 
facture all of their own pulp, a number are 
completely, or at least to a large extent, de- 
pendent upon imports. With German, French 


War 


and British vessels, which had been engaged 
in the pulp trade, withdrawn, there is the 
problem of available ships. It is expected that 
increased freight and war risk insurance 
charges will be quickly reflected in the price 
of imported pulp. 

While it is natural to expect that litho- 
graphic inks will follow the general trend, and 
price adjustments may be made, as Mr. 
Maxwell points out, nothing like the situ- 
ation which followed the outbreak of war in 
1914 is expected. At that time approximately 
90 per cent of the raw chemicals and dye- 
stuffs used in ink manufacture came from 
Germany. When war broke out prices jumped 
as high as 700 per cent. 

In the field of lithographic chemicals, 
reasonable price increases may also be ex- 
pected. Ammonium dichromate, for example, 
since it is largely imported from Greece, will 
reflect the increased costs of freight and 
insurance from Mediterranean ports. The 
same would apply to mercury, for which 
Spain is the chief source of supply. Other 
materials on which price advances are ex- 
pected soon, or have recently been made, are 
molleton, which has been supplied chiefly by 
Germany, and zinc. 

In view of the price variations which have 
taken place, and which will very probably 
continue to occur for some time to come, it 
behooves the lithographer to give his oper- 
ating costs close attention so that estimates 
on all work, particularly work on contract 
requiring delivery over an extended period, 
will accurately reflect the changing con- 
ditions. 
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session at Park Central; Graphic Arts 


Exposition and New York World’s 


Fair expected to boost attendance. 


LL roads lead to New 
York this month where, 
beginning the 25th and 


in rapid fire succession running 
through the first week in October, 
the Graphic Arts will stage a series 
of conventions, equipment exhibits, 
the 
Arts 


which in 


exposition—meaning 


and 
Fifth 


Exposition, 


28 


an 
Educational 


of 


Graphic 
course, 


enthusiasm and interest should sur- 
pass all records. Not the least inter- 
esting and exciting of these by any 
matter of means will be the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers 
at the Park Central Hotel, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30. 
the Your 


Applying “Share 


At the top of the Gay White Way, — 
the Park Central Hotel, scene of the 
Photo-Lithographers’ Seventh Annual 
Convention, September 28 to 30 


Knowledge’’ theme for all it is 
worth—which slogan the Photo- 
Lithographers borrowed from the 
Printing House Craftsmen some 
years back and have used religiously 
ever since—Walter E. Soderstrom, 
executive secretary, and the execu- 
tive committee, headed by Paul 
Heideke, president, have arranged 
a program which, in the words of 
one member, is “the meatiest pro- 
gram we have ever got together.” 

Paul Heideke, president of the 
Association for the past four years, 
will carve this meaty fare on Thurs- 
day morning, the first day, with an 
address of welcome. But Mr. Hei- 
deke’s address promises to be more 
than just that. For some time he 
has toyed with an idea which he 
calls “Industry Conciliation.” Brief- 
ly, his idea is that there should be a 
conciliation board up in the 
lithographing and printing industries 
to settle disputes which arise among 
competitors and labor in the various 
divisions of the industry, such as 
photo-engraving, letterpress, litho, 
gravure, etc. Mr. Heideke believes 
that such a_ board eliminate 
these disputes, or, at least, settle 
them amicably and _ satisfactorily, 
for the good of the entire industry. 
The full text of Mr. Heideke’s pro- 
posal is included in this issue under 
the title “Why Not Try Concilia- 
tion?” 

The emphasis is on the sales prob- 
lems of the photo-lithographer in 
the addresses which follow Mr. Hei- 
deke Howard E. 


Cline, sales manager of Copifyer 


set 


will 


on Thursday. 
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Lithograph Co., Cleveland, will 
leap into the subject with a timely 
and provocative talk, ‘Kodachrome 
in the Lithographic Field from the 
Sales Viewpoint.” Mr. Cline will 
bring to his audience a hard-boiled 
appraisal of the sales possibilities of 
Kodachrome based on his com- 
pany’s wide use ever since Koda- 
chrome came into use. Mr. Cline 
will be followed by Captain L. B. 
Montfort, general counsel for the 
N. A. P. L., with a talk on “The 
Outlook from Washington.” Cap- 
tain Montfort lives and works in 
Washington and his talk will be 
based on first-hand information and 
observation. 

Continuing the discussion of sales 
problems in the afternoon, Bernard 
Weitzer, vice president of Trade- 
ways, Inc., New York, will address 
the convention on “Making a Sales 
Training Program Pay Dividends.” 
Long a foremost problem in_ the 
lithographing industry, the proper 
training of litho salesmen has been 
a subject of some controversy and 
much discussion. The object, of 
course, of all thought and discussion 
has been toward the establishment 
of a standard program, flexible 
enough for both large and small 
plants, which would keep the turn- 
over rate among sales help low, and 
assure the company of a reasonable 
return on its training investment. 
Mr. Weitzer, organizer of many 
successful sales training programs, 
should have the answers to many a 
photo-lithographer’s problems on 
this subject. 
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N. A. P. L. CONVENTION 


PLANS COMPLETE 


W. W. Schauman, Copifyer Li- 
thograph Corp., Cleveland, will fol- 
low Mr. Weitzer with a talk in which 
he willcompare the profit possibilities 
of color and black and white work. 
The title of his talk will be ‘Is the 
Color Field More Desirable from the 
Profit Standpoint than the Black 
and White on a Dollar Volume 
Basis?” Then talks, with examples 
to illustrate them, will be given by 
Lee Rosenstadt, Ardlee Service, 
Inc., and A. G. MeCormick, Jr., 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., on 
“Sales Promotion Material Which 


Should Produce Results.” (J. R. 
Zimmerman, Foto-Lith, Inc., was 
also scheduled to join in the discus- 
sion of sales promotion material, 
but due to illness will be unable to 
be present.) Undoubtedly, the sales 
promotion material which the two 
speakers will exhibit will be that 
which has produced results as well 
as that which should, for both com- 
panies are known for their result- 
producing direct advertising. W. A. 
Krueger, Jr.. W. A. Krueger Co., 
will wind up the first day’s program 


with an address on “Estimating 


PAUL A. HEIDEKE 
Washington Planograph Co 
N. A. P. L. President 


————— 




























































THURSDAY 
Sept. 28 


Address of Welcome 


Pau. A. Herpexke, President 


Kodachrome in the Lithographic Field from 
the Sales Viewpoint 
Howarp E. Cine 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp. 


The Outlook from Washington 
CapTatin L. B. Montrort, General 


Counsel 


Making a Sales Training Program Pay 
Dividends 
Bernarp WEITZER 
Trade-Ways, Inc. 


Is the Color Field More Desirable from the 
Profit Standpoint than the Black and 
White on a Dollar Volume Basis? 

W. W. ScHAUMANN 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp. 


Material Which Should 


Sales Promotion 
Produce Results 
Lee Rosenstapt 
Ardlee Service, Inc. 
A. G. McCormick, Jr 
McCormick-Armstrong Co 
Predetermined Hourly 


Estimating from 


Costs and Production Standards vs 


Estimating from Arbitrary Plate and 
Press Standards 


W. A. Krurcer, Jr 
W. A. Krueger Company 





N. A. P. L. PROGRAM 


FRIDAY 
Sept. 29 


Color Reproduction by Photo-Lithography 
Victor Hurst 
Joun McMasters 


WILLIAM FAaLcoNeR 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


The Value of Comparative Ratios of Operat- 
ing and Balance Sheet Statements 
Joun W. RotuMan 
Intelligencer Printing Co. 


Reasonable Mark-up on Materials and 
Outside Purchases 
STANLEY C. WuitE 


Lithographers National Ass'n 


Air Conditioning and the Lithographing 
Industry 


E. H. Darrer 
Carrer Corporation 


Newspapers, a New Field for the Lithog- 
rapher; a Consideration of the Immediate 
and Future Possibilities 

Burt GARNETT 
Editorial Research Reports 


ANNUAL BANQUET 8:00 P. M. 


Symposium 


SATURDAY 
Sept. 30 


Discussions on Technical 


Problems (“Share Your 


Production 

Knowledge’) 
Led by: 

Masor Wa.LLAce W. Kirpy 


Assisted by: 


Joe MAcHELL 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co. 


Harvey GLOVER 
Sweeney Lithograph Co. 


At Rossorti 
Rossotti Lithograph Co. 


Pror. Ropert W. Reep 
Pror. P. W. Dorst 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 


Ropert J. BuTLER 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
Division of General Printing Ink Corp. 
GEORGE CRAMER 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
SUMMERFIELD ENEY 
Champion Coated Paper & Fibre Co. 


KENNETH MARTIN 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Joun McMasrers 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


I. M. THorNer 
Agfa Ansco Corporation 








from Predetermined Hourly Costs 
and Production Standards vs. Esti 
mating from Arbitrary Plate and 
Press Standards.” 

A feature of the second day's pro- 
gram on Friday will be a three-way 
discussion on “Color Reproduction 
by Photo-Lithography,” by Victor 
Hurst, William Falconer and John 
Me Masters, all of the Graphic Arts 
Division Kodak Co. 
The accuracy of the color reproduc- 


of Eastman 


tion in recording the colors of origi- 
nal copy from paintings, prints or 
color photographs is influenced pro- 
foundly, as every photo-lithographer 
knows, by a number of factors 
which must be understood and con- 
trolled. Messrs. Hurst, Falconer and 
MeMasters will, along with other 
phases of color reproduction, discuss 
these factors. The three speakers will 


be followed by John W. Rollman, 


30 


Intelligencer Printing Co., who will 
talk on “The Value of Comparative 
Ratios of Operating and Balance 
Sheet His talk will 
conclude the Friday morning § ses- 


Statements.” 
sions. 


N the afternoon, Stanley C. White, 
| cost engineer, Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, will speak on 
“Reasonable Mark-up on Materials 
and Outside Purchases."’ Mr. White, 
who is a graduate of Yale, where he 
studied business administration and 
accounting in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, back- 
ground of experience in cost ac- 
counting work in the Graphic Arts. 
Prior to his going with the L. N. A., 


has an_ extensive 


he was cost consultant to the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Coordinating 
Committee during the NRA code 
days in Washington, where it was 


his work to pass on accounting and 
cost finding systems, and cost 
price schedules of all Graphic Arts 
industries. He has also contributed 
many articles on cost accounting to 
leading Graphic Arts magazines. 
Mr. White will be followed by 
EK. H. Dafter, Carrier Corp., who 
will discuss “* Air Conditioning and 
the Lithographing Industry.”’ Mr. 
Dafter is Application Engineer for 
Carrier in its Philadelphia district, 
where he has supervised the instal- 
lation and designing of air condi- 
tioning systems for varied uses, in- 
cluding the printing and lithograph- 
ing industries. He has the reputa- 
tion for being a colorful speaker and, 
by reason of his close study of air 
conditioning problems in a number 


and 


of industries, a practical one. 
The second day’s session will be 
(Turn to page 32) 
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AMONG THE SPEAKERS 


3: 





WALTER E. SODERSTROM CAPT. L. B. MONTFORT E. H. DAFTER 


Executive Secretary Legal Counsel Carrier Corporation 





SUMMERFIELD ENEY HARVEY GLOVER PROFESSOR ROBERT W. REED 
( ham pron Paper and Fibre C'o Nwee ney Lithograph ('o Lithographic Te hnical Foundation 





BERNARD WEITZER STANLEY C. WHITE JOE MACHELL 
Trade-Ways, Ine Lithographers National Association Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co 
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W. W. SCHAUMANN 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp 


concluded with a talk by Burt Gar- 
nett, of Editorial Research Reports, 
Inc., Washington, on ‘‘ Newspapers, 
a New Field for the Lithographer.” 
Recently Mr. 


article for Editor & Publisher, news- 


Garnett wrote an 
paper trade journal, on the applica- 
tion of lithography to news publish- 
ing, which provoked considerable 
comment. In the article, Mr. Gar- 
nett foresaw the possibilities for a 
wider use of the litho process. In his 
talk he is expected to amplify some 
of his findings. 

The association will hold its an- 
nual banquet at 8:00 P. M., Friday, 
Sept. 29. The evening will be “speak- 
erless,”” according to the committee 
in charge, with the program de- 
voted entirely to entertainment. 
Saturday, the concluding day of the 
convention, will be given over to the 
“Share Your Knowledge” program, 
with a symposium on various tech- 
nical production problems. The 
symposium will be led by Major 
Wallace W. Kirby, Kirby Litho- 
graphic Co. Among those who will 
assist Major Kirby will be Joe 
Machell, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Co.; Harvey Glover, Sweeney 
Lithograph Co.; Al Rossotti, Ros- 
sotti Lithograph Co.; Professors 
Robert W. Reed and P. W. Dorst, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; 
Robert J. Butler, Fuchs & Lang Mfg. 
Co., Division of General Printing 
Ink Corp.; George Cramer, Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co.; Summerfield 


Eney, Champion Paper & Fibre Co.; 
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ALSO IN NEW YORK 


Internationa! Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, convention 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Sept. 24-28. 


Fifth Educational Graphic Arts Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, Sept. 
25—Oct. 7. (See preview this issue.) 

Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America, convention, Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza, Sept. 25-28. 

Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, convention, 
Sept. 27-29. 

Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, International Convention, Hotel 
Astor, Oct. 1-4. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of Print- 
ing, Hotel Commodore. Auspices As- 
sociated Printing Salesmen, Inc., and 
New York Employing Printers’ Assn. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 2 

United Typothetae of America, 
convention, Hotel Commodore, Oct. 
2-5. 

Young Executives of the Graphic 
Arts, convention, Hotel Commodore, 
Oct. 2-5. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 
convention, Hotel Commodore, Oct. 3. 

Printers’ National Assn., conven- 


tion, Hotel Commodore, Oct. 5. 


Kenneth Martin, Harold M. Pitman 
Co.; John MecMasters, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; and I. M. Thorner, 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 

The “Share Your Knowledge” 
symposium has been scheduled to 
begin at 9:00 A. M. and end at 2:30 
P. M: in order to permit visitors to 
attend the Fifth Educational Graph- 
ic Arts Exhibit at the Grand Central 
Palace, and the New York World's 
Fair. In addition, the entertainment 
committee announces that arrange- 


































JOHN W. ROLLMAN 
Intelligencer Printing Co. 


ments have been made for recrea- 
tion for delegates and their wives 
throughout the 3-day 
Among the features which have 
been arranged, complete details of 
which will be available at conven- 
tion registration desks, are: tours 
by motor coach of New York; an 
excursion trip by boat around Man- 
hattan Island; visits to Radio City 
broadcasting and television studios 
and to the Hayden Planetarium. 
Convention officials announce 
that all interested in the lithograph- 
ing industry are invited to attend 
the N. A. P. L. meeting, regardless 
of whether or not they are members. 
The registration fee is $5, which 
includes the annual banquet and 
dance. Additional banquet tickets 
may be purchased for $3 each. 
Those who do not wish to register 
for the entire convention may at- 
tend any one-day session for $1 


session. 


each, it is announced. 


TO EXHIBIT AT N. A. P. L. CONVENTION 


Aara Ansco CORPORATION 

Russe.tt Ernest Baum 

Raupx C. CaxHeEap CORPORATION 

EastMAN Kopak CoMPANY 

Joseru GELB CoMPANY 

Fucus & Lana Merc. Company 

Division of General Printing Ink 

Corp. 

GevAERT Co. or AMERICA, INC. 

GoprreY Rotter Company 

Hammer Dry Piate & Fito Co. 





HaArRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL PuotoGrRaPpHic Re- 
SEARCH LABORATORIES 
Manh.LncKropt CHEMICAL Works 
Merck & Co., INc. 
Haroutp M. Pitman ComMPaNny 
SinctarkR & VALENTINE COMPANY 
W. A. Tayvor & Company, Ine. 
RUTHERFORD MAcHINERY COMPANY 
Division of General Printing Ink 
Corp. 
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Why Not Try Conciliation? 


Well, why not? That’s the only question 
you can ask yourself after you’ve read 
this sane and lucid proposal for the 
solution of an old industry problem. 


BY PAUL A. HEIDEKE 


President, National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


URING my four years experi- 
ence as president of a trade 
association, I have given 
considerable thought to an old prob- 
lem prevalent in most industries, 
and especially prevalent in highly 
competitive industries where there 
are a great number of competing 
units. The problem can hardly be 
named, but for the sake of a better 
term we shall call it “‘“competitive 
relations.” I mean those situations 
wherein a man becomes angry, los- 
es his temper and good judgment, 
and decides to “get even,” and goes 
so far that he is willing to bite off 
his nose to spite his face. He gets 
angry, stays that way, and then gets 
angrier. Result: he inflicts his wrath 
on his employees, arouses the temper 
of his competitors, and spreads the 
ugly venom of hatred, so that every- 
one is the loser. 

I am well aware of the fact that I 
am sticking my neck out, and that 
my suggestions will be called ideal- 
istic, and probably something else 
less charitable. But, nevertheless, I 
have proved to myself that the idea 
of conciliation of disputes among 
competitors and labor in industry is 
practical. I must emphasize this 
point: I mean conciliation, and I do 
not mean arbitration. I mean the pro- 
motion of friendly and amicable re- 
lations among labor and competi- 
tors. I definitely do not advocate 
punishment of the bad boys, or to 
call for repentance on the part of 
any person. I do not have any hope 
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of effecting a permanent cure of any- 
thing, but I am confident that every 
problem within the scope of this idea 
‘an be remedied to an extent which 
will warrant the existence of an in- 
dustrial conciliation service with 
large dividends accruing to industry 
as a whole. 

I have made no attempt to evalu- 
ate such a service in dollars and 
cents, for the greatest value would 
be accumulative. Intangible values 
when accumulated can eventually 
be measured in dollars. 

Another point which must be em- 
phasized is that I do not advocate 
that any action be taken on the part 
of competitors which could possibly 
be construed as “price-fixing,” or 
any action which would be regarded 
agreement” which would re- 


“e 


as an 
strain price competition on a fair 
and square basis. I do believe, how- 
ever, that unrestrained, destructive 
competition, based upon personal 
“unfair” and 


‘ 


grievances, may be as 
as likely to violate the spirit of the 
anti-trust laws as a trade practice 
deliberately intended to drive com- 
petitors out of business. The dog- 
fight type of competition, based 
upon personal animosity of two 
men, may spread over a whole in- 
dustry and cause more trouble and 
distress than a good many outright 
law violations. 
Co-operation with the Federal 
and State agencies in charge of en- 
forcing the business conduct laws is 
highly desirable. The conciliation 


service [ have in mind would be in 
better position to put into actual 
practice the often talked of co- 
operation by business with the Gov- 
ernment to any extent that the 
Government desires. Might we also 
hope that through conciliation we 
could also obtain better co-operation 
on the part of the Government with 
business—conciliation, and not more 
regulation? 

Too often competitive matters 
are a matter of emotion rather than 
reasoning. Whether you are the first 
to lose your temper or whether the 
other fellow is first, is secondary. 
The spectacle of men of responsi- 
bility engaged in name-calling will 
not increase confidence in them by 
either their contemporaries or their 
customers. 

There are two reasons why I be- 
lieve that an industry conciliation 
service is imperative. 

(1) First, if we hope to retain our 
democracy, we must make it un- 
necessary for Government con- 
stantly to enact restrictive laws; we 
must not be guilty of the charge 
that business men are their own 
worst enemy, harming each other 
and all others that depend on busi- 
ness for their livelihood. 

(2) Unless business institutions 
improve their competitive relations, 
there may come a time when none 
of us will have a business to profit 
from. 

Business men as a whole are not 
necessarily bullheaded nor are they 
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inherently mean or destructive. It 
is misunderstandings which cause 
most business men to become de- 
structive in their competitive rela- 
tions. 

In far too many cases men will 
lose their tempers and do unfair and 
unjust things as a result of “hear- 
say.”’ Too often there is not a shred 
of evidence to prove that there ever 
was any real reason to be angry at 
anyone. Nevertheless, a wound of 
hate becomes deeper when retalia- 
tion meets designed destructive 
means, and in a very short time 
competitive relations are so strained 
that the damage spreads to a whole 
competitive area, with resulting 
losses to the owners, their workers, 


and the public. 


CONCILIATION service can avoid 
A the spread of these retaliating 
hatreds by obtaining the facts and 
presenting them to the accused, as 
well as the aggrieved, without being 
partial, and so reveal the asininity 
of such goings-on so that, at least, 
the scars of hatred will not become 
so deep; and an otherwise bad situa- 
tion will be improved and will not 
spread disastrously. 
An industrial conciliation service 
should not be hampered by old- 
committees. 


fashioned arbitration 


Obviously such committees are 
made up of competitors of the ac- 
cused and the aggrieved, who most 
naturally want to be in position to 
prevent or inflict penalties. 
Experience has proven that often 
in these so-called arbitration com- 
mittees the seeds of price-fixing are 
sown, resulting in illegal agreements, 
which in the end must fail. These 
failures cause destructive competi- 
tive relations, due to the loss of 
tempers, which unwittingly foment 
hatreds and desire for vengeance. 
Penalties only serve to embitter 
the accused and do more harm than 
good. A conciliator should not take 
sides as to who is right or who is 
wrong. What difference does it make, 
for if a person is found to be wrong, 
what can be done about it? It is un- 
lawful to have him shot, and if you 
could send him to jail, you would 
not accomplish any good purpose. 
In a democracy, which we hope to 
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preserve, we must deal with human 
relations, whether they are in com- 
petition or in close association, with 
the viewpoint that the parties con- 
cerned are American and, therefore, 
resent being told what to do, but 
will listen to reason, providing they 
can be convinced that it is not profit- 
able to them to create and continue 
hazardous competitive relations. 
An appeal on the basis of preserv- 
ing profit and the well-being of those 
dependent on it has a cooling effect 
on otherwise hard-to-control tem- 
pers. When normal, 
sane men do not wish to provide the 
means of destroying themselves and 
their workers. A conciliation service 
‘an prevent a very large amount of 
this damage, and save thousands of 
Circumstances 


tempers are 


dollars in_ profits. 
may be beyond man’s control, but 
his conduct is within his power. If 
we assume that a conciliation service 
is desirable, and if it can be set up 
to straighten out nasty problems, 
several questions arise. Who shall 
the conciliator be? Who shall select 
him? Who shall pay him? 

At first thought, it may seem that 
industrial trade associations should 
see that the job is done for their in- 
dustries. But we immediately recog- 
nize the fact that one competitor 
may be a member of a trade associa- 
tion and the other may not be. A 
second thought may be that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States should see to it that such 
a service is rendered. Again the 
likelihood of membership or non- 
membership in the Chamber arises. 
We might go on to other possibili- 
ties of private organizations which 
could function in such work. Per- 
haps some one will think of the per- 
fect group or the perfect organiza- 
tion, that would seem to both par- 
ties to be entirely impartial, entirely 
fair, and whose interest would be 
restricted entirely to finding some 
basis for settling the disputes so that 
in the future relations would be im- 
proved and the same old dog-fight 
would not be renewed—or at least, 
would be less likely to continue. 

The problem of how an industry 
conciliation service should be set up, 
is I believe, most vital of all, and I 
feel it will mean the difference be- 








tween success and failure. It should 
be in position to serve any or all of 
its own industry alike. To insure its 
usefulness, it could not serve mem- 
bers only of a particular trade asso- 
ciation. The non-members of a trade 
association, by the very fact that 
they have chosen not to mingle or 
confer with their fellow competitors 
is some proof within itself that they 
prefer to harbor ill-will rather than 
to confer. An industry conciliation 
service can only interest itself in the 
facts, and then attempt to find a 
cure for a problem—or at least ease 
the strain and lessen the damage. 


ouLD it be that the necessary 

financial support might be ob- 
tained in part from the industry, 
another part from the manufactur- 
ers of machinery and supplies, and 
the final part from organized labor? 
All would benefit, then why not 
share the cost? By this method of 
financial support the conciliation 
service could remain positively inde- 
pendent. 

What constantly comes into my 
mind is the fact that, whatever 
membership otherwise may be com- 
mon to two competitors, there is one 
thing certain: both of them are tax- 
payers. I am also aware of a concil- 
iation service that has worked well 
for over a quarter-century—and 
that is a service that is supported 
by taxpayers. It is the United 
States Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
This service was set up in the or- 
ganic act of March 4, 1913, which 
established the Department of La- 
bor, and has been operating, prob- 
ably with as little criticism, and 
nearly as much general praise, as 
any bureau of the entire Federal 
Government. 

I am told by Mr. J. R. Steelman, 
the director, that in the last two 
years the Conciliation Service 
successfully settled over 7,000 situ- 
ations involving 3,254,000 workers 
and prevented more than 600 threat- 
ened strikes involving over 438,000 
workers. This has been done with- 
out threats of punishment of any 
kind. The whole effort of the gov- 
ernment conciliators is to find some 

(Turn to page 85) 
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REFRIGERATOR POTTERY SETS 







































To Help You Sell 


A very worthwhile consideration as a sales aid are these 
refrigerator sets of exceptionally high quality pottery 
priced unusually low. A set of these attractive dishes 
placed in your floor models will dress up your whole 
display. 


\4A 


The dishes can be used as a reward to present refriger 
ator owners in return for the names of prospects who 
purchase and also as a gift to the hostess in whose home 
your salesman has conducted a Group Demonstration. 

j In fact there are many sales uses for an item of this fin 
quality and attractiveness. PLEASE PLACE YOUR 
ORDERS DIRECT WITH YOUR REFRIGERATOR DIS 
TRIBUTOR. 





THE SETS illustrated at the left are the pieces available 
for your selection. There are four standard package 
groups. Each of which is listed and priced on the reverse 

RY side of this sheet. Other combinations may be selected, 
costs being determined by totaling costs of individual 
; \ pieces plus a standard packing charge. 





\ | § PROVED AND GUARANTEED QUALITY. This ware is by 
i | far the most thoroughly tested and completely guaran- 
= teed Oven-Proof Kitchenware on the market today. An 
{/ independent testing laboratory found that it is the only 

YN one of several makes which could withstand heating 

to 450 degrees, then immersing in 68 degree water, 
without any damage. Each piece bears a guarantee 
against any damage from oven or refrigerator use. 

Photostatic copy of Textor Laboratories test sent on 


~Hey request. 


\ LOW COST. Do not be misled by the extremely low prices 

shown on the other side of this sheet as they do not 

Vv apply to ‘ordinary grade” merchandise as you might 

p suppose, but to the best product of one of America’s 

—j largest and most modern potteries. Here is a product 

you can be proud to offer and one which you can afford. 
Order now direct from .. . 
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Made by UNIVERSAL POTTERIES, Ipe 
. 





CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF OVENPROOF KITCHENWARE AND QUALITY DINNER WAP! 
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Kodachrome by Parade Studios, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATURAL life-size color 

display of a pretty and 

smiling cigarette girl is 
an old idea, but it is still a powerful 
reminder to the man in the street to 
smoke whatever the brand is that 
is being advertised. He is moved by 
the beauty of the colors, the pretty 
face and the catchy copy, and he 
feels the impulse to buy. Naturally, 
he doesn’t stop to consider the plan- 
ning, the strategy, the research and 
the mechanical difficulties involved 
in that piece of advertising. 

But the lithographer does. He 
reviews the long and painful road up 
which mechanical reproduction has 
made its way, and he appreciates 
fully how much the recent advent 
of natural-color copy has meant to 
the progress of the industry. 

Photo-lithography, as we know it 
today, essentially an art of repro- 
duction, is absolutely dependent on 
“copy as a source from which to 
work. In all modern plants, this 
copy must be of a type which can 
readily be reproduced by _ photo- 
graphic methods. With the steady 
improvement in the speed = and 
quality of black-and-white photo- 
resulting 


graphic materials, the 


“copy” has shown a parallel in- 
crease in dramatic selling power. 
Thus idea men were given adequate 
tools with which to work. They 
found they could depend on_ the 
photographer to catch the vitality 
of the subject. They found they 
could give free rein to their imagi- 
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THE RISING TIDE 





of color 


By Victor Hurst 


Eastman Kodak Company 


nations, and obtain highly realistic 


results. The tendency, then, in 
advertising was to use reproduc- 
tions from photographs more and 
more. They had the stamp of 
authenticity, and they 
life into the advertising message. 

Compared to these rapid strides 


breathed 


in advertising art, however, progress 
in the field of color photography was 
slow. In fact, it has only been in the 
past two or three years that photo- 
lithographers have made a definite 
and concerted effort to stimulate 
interest in this type of work. Several 
factors retarded development in the 
color field. Important among them 
was the lack of suitable colored 
copy. Several color materials had 
been available for many years, but 
nearly all of these materials had a 
screen pattern to which photo- 
lithographers, rightly or not, ob- 
jected. The principal objection 
was that this screen pattern inter- 
fered with an accurate and pleasing 
color reproduction, especially if any 
great enlargement was involved. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these 
limitations, these materials made 
many important contributions to 
color reproduction. Transparencies 
have been used for many years and 
are still 
workers. Probably the outstanding 


being used by many 
example of the use of colored copy 
of this kind is in the magazine of 
the National Geographic Society. 
Another source of colored copy 


was the photographic color print 


made by processes such as the Tri- 
color Carbro and the Wash-Off Re- 
lief. While quite satisfactory color 
could be obtained, the time required 
to make the successive color-separa- 
tion negatives made it difficult to 
secure natural poses when using 
living models. This limitation cur- 
tailed the use of this type of copy. 
It was difficult for the color prints 
to compete with the more active, 
natural-appearing black-and-white 
shot. 
Three-color 
were available, but they were pro- 
hibitively expensive and difficult to 
operate. They were far from the 
degree of perfection which the ‘‘one- 


one-shot cameras 


shot” apparatus of today has at- 
tained. 

Other types of colored copy which 
were used in the past, and doubtless 
will continue to be used in limited 
quantities, were oil paintings, wash 
drawings, and hand-colored photo- 
graphs. These last, while giving 
naturalness of pose, lacked the natu- 
ralness of color obtainable with other 
types of photographic material. 


HEN Kodachrome was offered, 
color copy took on new life. 
This material, in the 35 mm. size 


for still 
primarily for amateurs’ use in ob- 


pictures, was intended 


taining natural-color transparen- 
cies. It was supplementary to the 
full-color amateur motion picture 
film which preceded it by more than 


a year. Even before its introduction, 
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however, the manufacturers felt 


that 
tremendous possibilities as a source 


such a material would have 
of colored copy, especially if it 
could be made available in larger 
sizes. Even so, its enthusiastic re- 
ception took everyone by surprise. 
Miniature full-color transparencies, 
virtually overnight, were in demand 
as a source of color copy. Even the 
photo-lithographer who made the 
first reproduction from Kodachrome 
scarcely could have dreamed that 
he was pioneering in a type of work 
which would revolutionize methods 
of advertising illustration. 

The new transparencies did not 
replace the older methods. They 
opened up new fields. They intro- 
duced the “candid” shot to color 
photography. Easily made, the pho- 
tographer no longer confined his 
efforts to one or two carefully posed 
shots. He could make several snap- 
shots, then select just the right 
expression, the right situation that 
would tell his story best. He could 
show his product in use; he could 
display his package blown up to 
heroic size, so that the shopper 
would easily recall the advertise- 
ment when he later saw the package 
itself on the dealer's counter and 
shelf. 

Since the introduction of natural 
color transparencies free from screen 
pattern, and the increased use of 
photographic full-color 
curred at about the same time, it 
whether a 


copy oc- 
is natural to wonder 
cause and effect relationship exists. 
Certainly the facts are there for all 
to see. Color is being used more and 
more. All processes are enjoying 
the boom followed the 
introduction of the 35 mm. material, 


that has 


and, subsequently, the cut sheets 
in professional sizes. This opens up 
profitable vistas of new business 
for enterprising photo-lithographers, 
ready and willing to adapt them- 
selves to the new technique, eager 
to cater to the demands of their 
customers for reproductions made 
more effective by the use of vital, 
dramatic, full color. 

The list of 


services advertised in natural color 


commodities and 


in the past three years in national 


magazines is a lengthy and impres- 
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sive one. Photo-lithography is more 
than holding its own in the use of 
full-color transparencies, especially 
in the field of display, with banners, 
billboards, posters, window dis- 
plays, and show cards. Any colored 
copy having freedom from grain or 
pattern makes a particularly de- 
sirable medium when considerable 


enlargement is involved. 


HE following commodities and 
pps are representative of 
the widely varied subjects now be- 
ing effectively advertised with full- 
color reproductions: fashion illus- 
trations in which the natural tex- 
ture of the fabrics, the delicate 
shades of color, and the casual, ap- 
parently off-guard posing of the 
models all are faithfully reproduced; 
alluring glimpses of foreign ports 
and luxurious liners for steamship 
companies and travel agencies; in- 
terior decorating illustrations made 
in the house rather than in the 
studio, with a consequent gain in 
authentic value; appetizing food 
reproductions, so real the onlooker 
would almost swear the aroma had 
been included; farm machinery in 
action in the field, a far cry from the 
old-time catalog shot; automobiles 
shown “on location” in all the 
beauty of full natural color. And 
so it goes. The field is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the user. The 
tools are equal to the job. 

One of the leading photo-lithog- 
raphers has recently distributed a 
large-page sample book including 
proofs of a wide variety of subjects 
produced by his from 
Kodachrome transparencies. This 
type of advertising is bound to 


concern 


attract business in_ similar 
fields. 


One of the most interesting ap- 


new 


plications of color transparencies as 
a source of colored copy has been 
made in the billboard field. A 24- 
sheet size billboard poster has been 
Koda- 


chrome for one of the major western 


reproduced from a 5 x 7 


oil companies. This, it is understood, 
is only one of a series of such repro- 
ductions to show motorists admiring 
various well-known scenic wonders. 

The life-size cut-out of a girl 
advertising cigarettes has plenty of 








company, as many other types of 
products lend themselves to this 
kind of advertising display. 

To see striking evidence of the 
sharp rise in the use of color in 
advertising, take two copies of the 
same magazine, one current, the 
other from the files three or four 
years back. The higher percentage 
of color illustrations in the present- 
day issue is immediately evident. 

This increasing popularity of 
color illustrations is spreading rap- 
idly into foreign countries along 
with the products so attractively 
advertised. Many photo-lithogra- 
phers already are familiar with the 
appreciable boost in volume when 
quantities for foreign use are added 
to the domestic run. 

Color work has not reached any- 
thing like perfection. We are con- 
tinually on the threshold of new 
developments. Only those who keep 
abreast of the trend will be able to 
cash in to the fullest extent on new 
developments when they become 
commercially applicable. One thing 
is certain. Natural color is here to 
stay, offering as it does, veritable 
reality in the reproduction. Pro- 
gressive photo-lithographers have 
been quick to realize this and have 
welcomed the opportunity for 
greater service and profits offered 
by the rising tide of color. 


. 
Printers’ Record Suffers 


The printing industry is losing 
ground in its campaign to reduce 
accidents among employees, ac- 
cording to statistics covering 1938, 
released by the National Safety 
Council in Chicago. Disabling in- 
juries to printers are, however, 
being gradually reduced in severity. 
The 1938 injury rates decreased ten 
per cent in frequency and fifty per 
cent in severity compared with 
1937, while for all industries the 
corresponding rates were sixteen 
and five per cent. Accidents caused 
by machinery accounted for 32 per 
cent of all printing accidents, while 
“handling objects” caused the sec- 
ond largest number of accidents 
with a toll of 28 per cent. The 
statistics include both letterpress 


and litho plants. 


MopeEerRN LITHOGRAPHY 





























Photos by Klara Farkas 





ONSIDERABLE comment is be- 
ing caused in Budapest, at 
the moment, by the work of 


two young artists who have started 
an atelier in that city. Their work 
embraces both advertising and ar- 
chitectural design + 

So begins an article entitled, some- 
what ponderously, “The Influence 
of Architecture on Poster Design,” 
in the May, 1934, issue of Commer- 
cial Art & Industry, a British publi- 
cation. Change Budapest to read 
New York, change “atelier” to 
“studio” (more American), and 
move the date five years ahead to 
September 1939, and the same 
opening sentences might well serve 
as the lead for this article. For 
considerable comment is being 
caused in New York, at the moment, 
by two young artists who have 
started a studio. 

Their names are Andrew R., and 
George B. Farkas. They're brothers, 
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At the top, Andrew 
Farkas; opposite, 
George Farkas. 
Recently Andrew 
Farkas accepted 
an invitation to 
lecture on art at 
Bennington Col- 
lege, in Vermont 
between his other 
duties, during 
1939-40. Photos 
by Klara Farkas. 


From Budapest by way of 
London, with stops along 
the way at Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, Munich, Cologne, 
etc., two new artists arrive 
on the American scene. 


meet the 


BROTHERS FARKAS 





































United 





and they've been in the 
States about six months. 
Andrew, the 


Stuttgart, Munich and Diisseldorf, 


elder, studied in 
and following that, worked in Paris, 
and, 
1934 
until the first part of this year he 


Vienna, Cologne, Budapest 


lastly, London, where from 
and his brother have maintained 
their own studio of industrial design 
and advertising art. While in Buda 
pest, Andrew Farkas produced the 
now famous posters for Modiano 


While at Munich he 
designed the stage settings for the 


cigarettes. 


Kammererspiele, at that time the 
most important theatre in Europe. 
He is also credited with having 
created the first relief stage settings 
in Germany. 

George Farkas studied in Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris. His first important 
work was done in Berlin, where he 


worked for Stickstoff Syndikat, 


Adler Automobil Werke, Muratti 
Zigaretten, Lufthansa and many 
others, for whom he not only 


created posters, but designs for 
exhibition buildings as well. George 
Farkas was also at this time closely 
associated with the film industry 
in Germany in partnership with 
one of the best film architects 
working for UFA. In 1933, George 
Farkas, feeling that Budapest was 
advancing in advertising art and 
design faster than any other Euro- 
pean city, returned there. In a short 
time he and his brother Andrew, 


who had also gone to Budapest, 
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The Modiano posters are well 
known in Europe. Their han- 
dling of these quickly brought 
the Farkas brothers to the at- 
tention of advertisers. The pos- 
ter on the right, a good example 
of their work, was also highly 
successful The poster at the 
bottom of the page was re- 
cently produced for one of New 
York’s leading dining places 


They have been 
working together ever since. 


What in the way of advertising 


joined forces. 


art, poster design, package design, 
architectural design the Brothers 
Farkas will do in New York is not 
certain yet. They'd like a little time 
to get the feel of things over here. 
But whatever it is, it will be differ- 
ent and new, you can depend on 
that. The work they have been per- 
suaded to take thus far has shown 
that. As one critic has put it: “No 
matter what the subjects for their 
advertising art are, their work com- 
bines a German thoroughness with 
which, their 


French wit despite 


economical use of color, is 


very 
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forceful, and most important, not 
too ingenious to be understood.” 
They both like 
They find it 
own personalities,” in the words of 


American art. 
“very similar to our 


George Farkas. George will very 


probably handle all assignments 
having to do with architectural and 
while Andrew 


industrial design, 


will devote most of his time to 
advertising art. Strictly speaking, 
however, there will be no distinct 
division of work. The brothers work 
together. It is the combination of 
architectural neatness, and adver- 
tising art which has given their 
work, especially in poster design, its 


special flavor and freshness. 











































Care of the Offset Blanket 


by John Stark 


More in Mr. Stark’s same practical vein: directions for 
washing the blanket and the kind of wash to use; how 
to avoid embossing, blisters, hardness, engraving; and 
many suggestions for extending the life of the blanket. 


HE rubber blanket is the 
heart of the offset press; 
therefore, it deserves the 


greatest care and_ consideration. 


Great have been 
made of late years in the manu- 
facture of this important factor in 


A wonderful stand- 


improvements 


offset printing. 
ard of uniformity has been obtained 
by the manufacturers, and, with 
reasonable care, a pressman can 
get good results from any now on 
the market. Some of the different 
makes of rubber, however, do have 
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a diversity of working qualities 
which I would like to explain. 

It has sometimes been my ex- 
perience to find that after setting 
offset 
so that everything should be all 
right, and the right kind of an im- 
pression obtained from the rubber, 


the pressure on the press, 


when commencing to print a slight 
“blur” is noticed in the printing. 
The cause of this blur is usually due 
to the rubber blanket being too 
thick and too soft. On the other 
seen blankets with 


hand, I have 


_ 


such a thin layer of rubber on the 
top that the marks of the canvas 
showed through, and these marks 
came out in the printed impression. 

It would, therefore, 
to assume that the best blanket to 
choose would be one with a reason- 
ably hard feel to the top layer of 
rubber and with no sign of the 
showing 


seem logical 


pattern of the canvas 
through the rubber. If the blanket 
has become slack or slightly loose 
around the cylinder, a slight blur, 


Watch 
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or double, will also result. 































































































Revised to 
Sheet Maximum |Minimum Plate Cut of Blanket ; Cut of 
Press Designation Size Size Gripper Plate Thick- Plate Blanket Thick- | Blanket | Speed Feeder Feeder 
Limits Print Mar:sin | Dimensions ness Cyl Dimensions ness Cyl. Range Capty. 
HARRIS . Harris 
84x11 010 062° Auto. 
17x22 Harris to to to Up to Suction 
LSB—Single Color 1744x22% | 1714x22% | 5-16" | 19%x23 012" 015’ | 23%x23 065" | .075" | 7000 Pile 20° 
Harris 
10x14 062° Auto. 
21x28 Harris to to Up to Suction 
LSN—Single Color 22x30 2154x29 5-16" 245¢x30 012’ 015" 26 49x30 065” 075" 6000 Pile 36” 
Harris 
10x14 062" Auto. 
22x34 Harris to to Up to Suction 
EL—Sing!e Color 23x36 2249x35 5-16" 2549x36 012’ 015” 29% x36 065" 075" 5500 Pile 42° 
} Harris 
26x40 Harris 17x22 |} .062° HTB 
LSQ —1-Color to | to Up to Stream 
LSR—2-Color 28 44x41 28 bgx4d40'g 5-16" 32x41 012° 015" 37x41 'o 065" O75" 5500 Feeder 42° 
Harris 
35x45 Harris 17x22 .062" HTB 
LSS—1-Color to ; to Up to Stream 
LST—2-Color 36x48 35 54x47 bg 5-16" 40x48 014" 020° 14x45) y 065" 075" | 5000 Feeder 42° 
42x58 Harris 
LSJ—1-Color Harris 
LSK—2-Color 22x34 062” HTB 
LSL—-3-Color to to Up to Stream 
LSM—4-Color 42x59 | 4154x5815 | 5-16" | 47x59 014" 020" | 5244x59% 065" 075" | 5000 Feeder 42° 
46 bgx68); Harris | | 
LSF—-1-Color | Harris 
LSG—-2-Color 25x38 062" HTB 
3-Color to lo Customer's | to Up to Stream 
LSH—4-Color 16 Lex68l4 46',x68 5-16" 199x681 Specifications 57x68 065” 075" 4500 Feeder 49° 
HOE 
30x42" Hoe 17x22 
Single Color to | As specified As specified Up to 
Super-Offset Press t2x43 290% x42% 5-16" 34x43 by purchaser 42x4314 by purchaser 5000 Dexter 37° 
41x54° Hoe 19x25 oa 
Single Color to | | As specified | As specified Up to 
Super-Offeet Press 42x55'4 4149x55 5-16" 4519x554 by purchaser | 54x55 by purchaser 4500 Dexter 43° 
41x54" Hoe 19x25 
I'wo-Color to As specified | As specified Up to 
Super Offset Presa 42x55b6 41 49x55 5-16" 45'9x55'4 | by purchaser | 54x55'4 by purchaser | 4000 Dexter 43° 
WOx72"' Hoe 
One-¢ — 25x36 rer (s specified — As specified Upto Dexter or 1” 
‘Two-Color to idl oxel bg : HKG? by purchaser WINS S'S by purchaser WOO Christensen 
Chree-Color x72 
Four-Color = 
Hoe Web Offset Presses Built 
to Customer's Specifications 
> , | f { | | => 7 
MIEHLE — | 062 a 
o | to p oO 
Miehle Offset 42x58 415,4x58 a,” 4744x59 | .020° 020" 48x59!9 063" 080" 5200 Dexter 44° 
No. 60 | | 
24x34 | | .062° 
Miehle Offset to to Up to 
No. 69 164x674 46x67 3,” 50x68 020° 020° 51x68 063" O80" 4500 Dexter he 
NEW ERA | | 
New Era Multi-Color | 
Web (Offset Preas | } | 
Built to Customer's | | | 
Specifications | | 
Lp to 
6000 
RUTHERFORD | close Rutherford 
| | register Suction 
20x26" 20x 26 1919x225 a 22 49x27 012" 012° 27x25 062° 075" 5000 Pile 32° 
p to 
6000 
Close Rutherford 
Rutherford register Suction 
20x 29° 20x29 19! gx28 oe 22 49x30 012" 012" 30x25 062" 075" = 5000 Pile 
WEBENDORFER 5x8 
to W ebendorfer 
12x18" P 14x18 L37gx 17% 3-16" 17x18 009°" 015" IS4xl6'4 3 Ply O71" Vacuum Air 18” 
Sx 10 
W ebendorfer to Webendorfer 
17x "22 Mac 7hgx22"y 17x22 3-16" | 1994x2254 012° O15" | 2254x214 | 3 Ply O71" Vacuum Air 18 
W ebendorfer Webendorfer 
x29" SA ae eal} Ix28 5-16" 24ALZx Il, O12" O15” J6x 28"4 y Ply o71° Vacuum Air 23° 
17x22 
Webendorfer t Webendorfer 
26x40" 6x40 rr yx4Oly 5-16 S;Ohox408, O12" O15” 3 Ply O71" Vacuum Air 
Webendorfer M ( 
Web Offset Press 
Built to Customer's 
Specifications 
| pto 
6500 Willard 
WILLARD Lix17 017° close Reloading 
F t r regis Suction 
22x30 x30 22x29 §-32° 2414430 Ol" »ptional 26x30 062° O75" ter 5400 Pile 40" 











Specification Chart 


September 1, 1939. 





Approximate 


Electrical 



































Delivery Number and Sizes of Number and Size of Approximate J : 4 
Delivery Capacity Covered Inking Rollers Covered Dampeners Weight Floor Space Specifications 
Press: 3 H. P. variable 
3 Form 2 9-16" 2 Dampeners 24” speed motor. 
Ext. 5 Distrs. 24%" 1 Ductor 24%" 4750 lbs. 4-1°x6-7" | Feeder: 44 H. P. constant 
Pile 18” 1 Ductor 2! | speed motor. 
. : = i - Press: 3 H. P. variable 
3 Form 3” 2 Dampeners 214" speed motor. 
Ext 5 Distrs. 244” 1 Ductor 2\" 8000 Ibs. 5-10 °x8-8” Feeder: 1 H. P. constant 
Pile 16” 1 Ductor 24%" speed motor. 
ra Press: 3 H. P. variable 
4 Form 2 9-16’ 2 Dampeners 3 1-16" | speed motor. 
Ext. 6 Distrs. 2%" 1 Ductor 3 1-16" 10100 lbs. 7-1°x10-7" eeder: 1 H. P. constant 
_ Pile 20° 1 Ductor 2% —— in a speed motor. _ 
| Feeder: 3 H. P. constant 
| | speed motor. 
| (For each color) | Press: 744 H. P. variable 
: } 4 Form 34%" (For each color) | . ; speed motor. 
Ext. 9 Distrs. 3” 2 Dampeners 3 1-16” 1-col. 20100 Ibs. | I-col. 9-7°x19-4 Press: 10 H. P. variable 
Pile 40" 1 Ductor 3” 1 Ductor 3 1-16” 2-col. 40000 Ibs. | 2-col. 11-6°x23-0’" speed motor. 
| : : | Press: 1-col. 7% H. P.; 2- 
; (For each color) | (For each color) |; col. 10 H. P.; variable 
Ext. 4 Form 314" 2 Dampeners 3 1-16" l-col. 23100 Ibs. l-col. 10-2 ’x20-0” speed motor. 
Pile 40" 9 Distrs. 3° 1 Ductor 3 1-16” | 2-col. 45700 Ibs | 2-col. 10-5°x25-9”" Feeder: 3 H. P. constant 
ded : 1 Ductor 3” _— = speed motor. 
Press: l-col. 10 H. P.; 2- 
| | col. 15 H. P.; 3-eol. 15 H. 
(For each color) | 1-col. 34000 Ibs. 1-col. 12-3 ’x23-6”" P.; 4-col. 25 H. P.. vari- 
: 4 Form 444’ | (For each color) 2-col. 57000 Ibs. 2-col. 14-4 °x27-7" able speed motor. Feeder: 
Ext. 5 Distrs. 4 | 2 Dampeners 3 1-16" | 3-col. 80000 Ibs | 3-col. 14-6°x30-6" 3 H. P. constant speed 
Pile 44” 1 Ductor 4” | 1 Ductor 3 1-16’ | 4-col. 103000 Ibs. | 4-col. 14-4°x35-10" motor. Delivery: 2 H. P. 
| | | constant speed motor, 
- | ~ ———— = | _—— Press: l-col. 15 H. P.; 2- 
| | | col. 20 H. P.; 3-col. 20 H. 
| | | 
| (For each color) | 1-col. 45000 Ibs. | 1-col. 13-1°x26-0" P.; 4-col. 30 H. P., vari- 
| 4 Form 3%’ | (For each color) | 2-col. 72000 Ibs. | 2-col. 14-4°x31-11" able speed motor. Feeder: 
Ext 7 Distrs. 344” 2 Dampeners 3 9-16" | 3-col. 98000 lbs. | 3-col. 14-4°x36-8° 3 H. P. constant epeat 
Pile 49° 1 Ductor 344” 1 Ductor 3 9-16" 4-col. 125000 lbs. | 4-col. 14-4°x42-1" | motor. pew pd 3 8. P. 
constant speed motor. 
| 
4 Form 344” | | 
Ext. | 5 Distrs. 344 2 Form 344’ | 74% H. P. variable speed 
Pile 38” 1 Ductor 344” | 1 Ductor 34%’ 24000 Ibs. | 19-7 °x9-3" control. 
5 Form 34%” az 
Ext. 5 Distrs. 344” | 2 Form 3%’ | | 74 H. P. variable speed 
Pile _ 43" | 1 Ductor 344” | 1 Ductor 34” 36500 Ibs. |} 22-10°x11-3”" control. 
(For each color) | 
: 5 Form 344” | (For each color) | 
Ext. 5 Distrs. 344" | 2 Form 3%’ | | 10 H. P. variable speed 
Pile 43° 1 Ductor 344” | 1 Ductor 3%’ | 69500 Ibs 27-7 °x13-0" | control. 
Press: l-col. 10 H. P.; 2- 
col. 20 H. P.; 3-col. 25 H 
> * 26, > 
‘ (For each color For each color) 1-col. 52000 Ibs. l-col. 28’/8’'x14'6” - Dany 4 L- J. t-col. 3 
oa 50’ 4 Form 4!5” 2 Form 4!,” 2-col. 79000 Ibs. 2-col. 33/8x 14/6” Pp ee 13 H p “2. a 
Pile 7 Distrs. 414,’ 1 Ductor 4'.” 3-col. 105000 Ibs 3-col. 38’8’’x 146” 3H P er 3H PB. oe 
2 Ductor 4'. 4-col. 132000 Ibs. $-col. 43/8"x 146" F Ne tlie (Elect vic) 1-col, 2 
H. P.; 2-col. 2 H. P.; 3-col 
2H. P.; 4-col. 2H. P 
4 Form 344’ |] 1-col. 32500 Ibs. | 1-col. 22-7°x12-8'%4" l-col. 10 H. P. 
| 4 Form Riders 344” 2 Form 34’ | 2-col. 56000 Ibs. | 2-col. 27-9°x12-849" | 2-col. 20 H. P. 
Pile 44° 3 Drum 2%’ 1 Ductor 34%’ | 3-col. 80000 lbs. | 3-col. 32-11°x12-814’" 3-col. 30 H. P. 
1 Ductor 344" | 4-col. 103000 Ibs. | 4-col. 38-1°x12-8'4" 4-col. 40 H. P. 
4 Form 34%’ - 1-col. 37000 lbs. l-col. 25-4 °x13-5" l-col. 10 H. P. 
4 Distributors 344" 2 Form 34” 2-col. 65000 Ibs. 2-col. 31-4°x13.5" 2-col. 20 H. P. 
Pile 44” 3 Drum 2%’ 1 Ductor 34%’ | 3-ceol. 102000 Ibs 3-col. 37-4°x13-5" 3-col. 30 H. P. 
1 Ductor 34% | 4-col. 134000 Ibs. 4-col. 43-4°x13-5” 4-col. 40 H. P. 
3 Form 2° 6” , 
18” 7 Distributing 244" 2-244" diam. Damp. 8800 Ibs. 4-8 °x9-6" : 
Receding 1 Distributing 2%” 1-214" diam. Ductor 3H. P. Press 
Auto Pile 1 Ductor 2%’ | 144 H. P. Feeder 
| | 
3 Form 2%" | | in | 
18° 7 Distributing 24%" 2-244" diam. Damp. 9300 lbs. | 5-1°x9-6" 
Receding 1 Distributing 2%," 1-244" diam. Ductor | 3H. P. Press 
Auto Pile 1 Ductor 21%" | 144 H. P. Feeder 
Chute 2 Forms 23%" | } 
3 Distrs 
Optional 1 Ductor | ‘ > 
Chain 6” 1 Large Drum 2 Plate 24%" 1500 lbs | 3-2°x4’ 4H. P..- H. P. 
Auto Pile 18” 3 Riders 1 Ductor 2%" | / : ae 
3 Form 24’ | 
Chain 8 Distrs. 2° 
Auto 18” 1 Ductor 2” 2 Plate 2%" | 3600 Ibs. 3-9 °x5-1" | \ H. P.-1%. H. P. variable 
Pile 3 Drutns 1 Ductor 24%" - ; | ; speed control. 
4 Form 2', | | | 
Chain 23° 6 Distrs. 2” | 
Auto 3 Drums 2 Plate 24" : | 1 H. P.-3 H. P. variable speed 
Pile 1 Ductor 2’ 1 Ductor 2" 6200 Ibs. | 6'x7’-5° | control, 
Optional . 7 | 
Chain 4 Form 3° | | 
Auto 7 Distrs. 244 | 
or 5 Drums 2 Forms 34%’ | : 
Extension 1 Ductor 244" 1 Ductor 3%" 10,000 Ibs. | 84°x144" 1 H. P.-5 H. P. variable speed 
Pile control. - 
| } 
| 
Reced 4 Form 244" 
_ » Pile = 1 7 Drum oo Bes 7 ee 3SH.P.P 
sets 7 3-314" Drums 2 Plate 254 7000 Ibs 5'x8 < . P. Press. 
patented 5 Distributors 2's” 1 Ductor 25% ° 1 H. P. Blower. 
spring 1 Ink Ductor 255” 
grippers 5 Riders —— — as 











for this when breaking in a new 
blanket. It can also be caused by a 
variation in the surface speeds of 
the blanket and plate cylinder at the 
point of contact. This should be 
corrected by the proper pressure ad- 
justment because, if the press is 
continued in operation, both the 
plate and the rubber will be dam- 
aged. 

It is a good plan to go over the 
rubber with a muist sponge before 
washing, and then take a rag soaked 
with a special grade of gasoline and 
wash off the ink, drying it in sec- 
tions as you go along, using a clean 
rag. Then powder the rubber with 
french chalk before starting to print 
again. Powdered sulphur is used for 
this purpose by some pressmen but 
I am convinced that there is no 
virtue in this. In fact, it will some- 
times show a tendency to grease up 
the plate. 

If, from some cause or other, a 
blanket has become soft, or tacky, 
and you have to continue to use it, 
a good plan is to wash it with car- 
bon disulphide. This will help con- 
siderably, but, nevertheless, if you 
do not get rid of the cause, your 
rubber blanket will soon become 
tacky again. Should this tacky con- 
dition persist in spite of the above 
precautions do not continue to use 
it. Take it off the press and wash 
off all ink Then 


make up a weak solution of lye 


with gasoline. 
water and go over the surface with 
a soft brush saturated with this lye 
solution and, after a few minutes, 
wipe thoroughly with a soft rag. 
Then hang the blanket up for a few 
days in a dry place before using 


again. 


| y’ NoT use anything of an oily 
or greasy nature in mixing 
inks if it can 


avoided, as this will cause excessive 


your possibly be 
swelling of the rubber wherever the 
impression comes in contact, and 
very often cause a lot of trouble 
when printing following colors on a 
job. If it is found that this condition 
does obtain it can be climinated to a 
considerable extent by washing with 
powdered pumice and gasoline. Do 


' 


not, at any time, continue to run 


the press if the ink is not picking up 
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clean from the rubber at each im- 


pression. because this will not only 
ruin the blanket but also the trans- 
fer on the plate. 

If you are backing up on a sheet 
which calls for printing on both 
sides of the paper, do not allow the 
ink from the other side to pile up 
on the impression cylinder as this 
will ruin a blanket in a very short 
time. Always see that a blanket is 
perfectly square before placing it on 
the press and do not stretch it un- 
duly; always use good judgment in 
this respect. 

In discussing the life of the rub- 
ber blanket, we will assume that 
we are going to discuss the life of 
good rubber blankets only, and the 
possibility of what may happen to 
these blankets after they reach the 
lithographic pressroom. In fact, we 
must come to the conclusion that a 
rubber offset blanket must be 100 
per cent perfect in every respect if 
we are to get the long life from it 
that is so desirable. For a long time 
after the inception of the offset press 
many users of rubber blankets in 
this country formed a_ decided 
preference for blankets which were 
made in Europe because European 
blankets were felt to be superior. 
Now, however, we are able to ob- 
tain rubber offset blankets manu- 
factured in America which are not 
only as good as, but are even su- 
perior to, the imported rubber off- 
set blanket. This is because the 
American manufacturer has spent 
much time and thought on the 
difficulties and troubles which, in 
the past, have had a tendency to 
shorten the life of the rubber. 

Regardless of the skill and care 
of the lithographic offset pressman, 
the life of a rubber blanket depends 
almost entirely on the quality of the 
material used in its manufacture. 
In connection with this a_ well- 
known rubber blanket expert says: 
“To receive and deliver ink, blan- 
kets must be compressible and 
elastic vertically, and they must be 
rigid horizontally. They must be of 
thickness——and that in 


cludes a smooth surface and the 


uniform 


rubber should be oil proof; and, of 
course, rubber and fabric should be 


stuck together so that they will stay 





stuck together and not separate in 
the plies of fabric or rubber from 
fabric.” 

Thus with a long life built into 
the blanket by the manufacturer, 
we now assume that it is up to the 
pressman, by careful and_ skillful 
handling, to see that it has a long 
life, consistent, of course, with the 
conditions he is working under and 
the quality of the materials he is 
working with. 


HINTS ON BLANKET CARE 


Damaged surface. A cut can fre- 
quently be repaired with rubber 
cement. A puncture, really, a dent, 
is the result of pressure beyond the 
elastic limit—generally of the fabric 
yarns—as they would feel it sooner 
than the rubber having an elastic 
limit. Sometimes, a massage of the 
spot, between the fingers, will re- 
store the shape of the yarns which 
have been crushed. Proprietary 
liquids also can be obtained which, 
when applied to the back of the 
dented portion of the blanket will, 
in many instances, restore the 
blanket to normal printing con- 
ditions. 

Hardness. Generally, it is the re- 
sult of over-curing. It has become 
toasted. Turpentine has been known 
to soften blankets in this condition 
but, as a rule, they are beyond 
hope. Turpentine should only be 
used as an emergency because of its 
oxidizing effect on rubber. 

Embossing. Here the rubber has 
absorbed oil and become swollen, as 
a sponge will swell with water. This 
is something to avoid, if possible, 
rather than to remedy. It is almost 
sure to come on a long run. As soon 
as it starts, the pressure is increased 
and the oil is forced into the rubber 
more than ever. This is a good time 
to remove a little packing and get 
your pressure down as low as 
possible. 

The best way out is to change the 
blanket at earliest possible moment 
and treat as prescribed in washing 
directions in paragraph No. 4 of this 
article. Then put away for a rest and 
ina week or ten days oil will be so 
nearly out that the swelling will be 
hardly perceptible 


’ . ; 
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nsert was lithographed by Messrs. FLACH at Sneek (Holland) for POLAK & SCHWARZ at Zaandam (Holland) 






Design made by the advertising agents, Messrs. VAN ALFEN of Amsterdam 






Printed in Holland. 
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<1 Demonstration of the 
Scline Power of 
Lithography 


Published 1939, by 


LITHO-MEDIA, INC. 


ROGER STEPHENS, PRESIDENT 


19 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 


A LITHOGRAPHIC MASTERPIECE 


Designed by Lewis Cass Gandy and lithographed on a Harris 
two-color press by the National Process Company, New York 


The title page (above) of this notable volume shows the clearness and sharpness 
of impression and depth of color now obtainable with the lithographic process. 





Saree ere cheater tiie oS aneninael 


This illustration, a highlight halftone, is a reproduction of 
a drawing by the distinguished American artist, Rockwell 
Kent. A versatile worker, Mr. Kent made the drawing on a 


lithographic stone, using a grease crayon, and then printed 
a few copies on a hand press. The reproduction is a 
faithful copy, to the most minute detail, of the original. 









INTRODUCTION 










ROM the lithograph presses of this country rolls daily a great 
= diversity of advertising media which play an important part 
in selling the merchandise of industry and the produce of the 
farm, the mine, and the sea. Lithographers have been so oc- 
cupied in the production of this advertising for others, that with few 
exceptions they have failed to advertise themselves. They have ap- 
praised their own production at well in excess of two hundred million 
dollars a year, yet have never attempted to estimate the volume of sales 
which lithography has produced for others. 
£ j Advertisers have learned from voluminous material presented in 
books and publications and promotional pieces the varied uses of other 
media and the results which have been secured. But the media which 
have lithography for their physical basis have, for the most part, re- 
mained uncharted and unpublicized. 

Lito Mepta is published to compensate for this long-standing de- 
ficiency. No attempt has been made to explore technical details. These 
are available from numerous other sources. What most concerns the 
buyer of lithography, and what should also concern the lithographer 
himself, is whether the poster or package or premium or other product 
of lithography sells merchandise when it is put to use. 

Lithography is presented in terms of the more than fifty media it 
‘ produces. These media are in turn presented in terms of the sales they 
a produce. We hope that this demonstration of the selling power of 

lithography will to some degree solve the problems of economical ad- 
vertising and profitable selling for many advertisers. 

To the authors of the articles who gave of their time and their knowl- 
edge; to the advertisers who drew from their experience case-history 
letters, and lithographed exhibits from their store-rooms; to the lithog- 

rh raphers who also supplied exhibits, but asked no individual credit for 
themselves; and finally to the equipment and supply houses, who with so 
much faith financially sponsored the project . . . to all these go the sin- 
cere thanks of the publisher with the hope that their efforts and expense 


are justified by LirHo Mepia. Fagen 


The text pages of Litho Media are in Janson, with Calligraph initials. Lacking a 16 point 
size, this page was set in the 14 point and then enlarged. As an examination under a mag- 
nifying glass will reveal, the enlargement has all the clearness and sharpness of the original. 
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PERFECT 
TYPE-REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND GRAVURE 
PRINTERS 


OR nearly twenty years we have been making 


BV 


quality type-reproduction proofs for many well- 
known lithographers and gravure printers. Long 


ago we mastered all the PERFECT 
TYPE-REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


making perfect proofs c 
FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


foundry as well as mz AND GRAVURE 

machine operators; the PRINTERS 

knowledge, which is bas OR nearly twenty years we have been making 
to produce reproduction quality type-reproduction proofs for many well- 


known lithographers and gravure printers. Long 
ago we mastered all the technical details that are involved in 
If your reprodu making perfect proofs of this kind. We have the type-faces, 


satisfactory, let foundry as well as machine; the skilled compositors and 


NEW YORK MON _ machine operators; the presses and the pressmen; and the 
knowledge, which is based on our many years of experience, 
461 E] to produce reproduction proofs" that will yield perfect results. | 


] * We are responsible for the type composition and the 
reproduction proofs used to produce Litno Mepta. 


Telephone 
P %s If your reproductions of type have not been 


satisfactory, let us show you what we can do. 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CO. 


INCORPORATED 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The small exhibit, which was made the same size as the re- 


Production proof, and the full-page advertisement, shown as (vm ‘ > oe ie 
Printed in Litho Media, demonstrate the results that can be Tele phones, MEDbaLLion 3 3626 7 8 9 
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POINT -0f-PURCHASE ADVERTISING 


By ROY PEET 





Advertising Manager, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


OINT-OF-PURCHASE advertising is 

the string on the finger of the prospect. 

It reminds him that right at hand, for 

examination and purchase, is the mer- 

chandise he has seen advertised so appealingly in 

magazines, newspapers, and radio. In addition, it 

is the final build-up, emphasizing with color the 

desirable features of the merchandise, actual show- 
ing of the product, and other dramatic touches. 

If general advertising could be made so power- 
ful that its readers would sustain undiminished 
desire for possession of a product and keep in 
mind exactly what to ask for during a search to 
locate a store where it could be bought, point-of- 
purchase advertising even then would be an essen- 
tial part of the merchandising scheme. It would be 
used to discourage last-minute attempts to switch 
the prospects’ interests to substitute products. 

Many and varied are the types of display ma- 
terial that constitute point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing. There are displays, trims, and posters for 
windows; motion displays, counter displays, dis- 
play containers, floor stands, pennants, wall signs, 
and hangers. 

In addition to these units which remain in the 
store, handbills often are important parts of such 
advertising, and the package is, of all, the most 
vital unit. Packaging is considered a separate phase 
of advertising and merchandising, but in many 
cases packages play prominent roles in point-of- 
purchase advertising. 

The most important job of point-of-purchase 
advertising is to follow through on desires for 
possession that have been engendered in prospects 
by other advertising. 

Between the building-up of such desires by 
publication or other types of advertising and the 
actual consummation of sales, the decision to buy 
a certain product is exposed to the influence of 
strong adverse factors. There are rival products 
that are claimed to satisfy the same wants, as well 
as merchandise to satisfy altogether different 
wants. There are, also, abstract deterring factors, 





A typical example of the quality of the presswork throughout the 200 text pages 
of Litho Media. Text in the 14 point Janson. 


such as reluctance to trying anything new, and 
buying inertia in connection with all merchandise 
except that needed to satisfy established wants. 

Point-of-purchase advertising helps to counter- 
act all these influences. It nudges the elbow of the 
pondering prospect. It argues against substitutes. 
It helps to open the purse-strings after the prospect 
has already taken the first step towards purchase. 

Although it is hardly ever used to do institu- 
tional advertising except as it works in conjunc- 
tion with other advertising, it usually carries the 
heaviest share of the labor connected with the 
promotion of large-scale seasonal or special sales 
and contests. In many such cases the only help 
it receives is the dealers’ local newspaper adver- 
tising. And in the last fifteen years it has become 
one of the mediums most frequently depended on 
to turn radio advertising into sales. 

It is impractical to set down in the space of this 
article definite rules for the use of point-of-pur- 
chase advertising. Certain broad principles of 
proved value have been established, but every 
merchandising and advertising situation calls for 
widely varied individual applications, according 
to the special problems peculiar to each situation. 

A few general observations, partly based on the 
long experience of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany in extensive point-of-purchase advertising, 
may be helpful. 

Point-of-purchase advertising probably is sub- 
ject to more waste than any other kind of pub- 
licity. It is wasted in two ways: By not being used 
at all; and by being used improperly. Because its 
use depends on the co-operation of people far re- 
moved from the direct supervision of the manu- 
facturer, the chances are in favor of its remaining 
a comparatively expensive form of advertising. 

Specifically, it has been found that the main 
sources of waste are: 

1. The manufacturer’s hazy knowledge of the 
number of units needed in the field, and of the 
kind that will be most appealing to the consumer 
and most acceptable to the retailer. 
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Made from run-of-the-mill photographs, these halftone reproductions show no 
lack of clearness or sharpness of detail. 








THE LITHOGRAPHING OF BOOKS} 


By GEORGE E. 


LTHOUGH lithography can be util- 
( ized to great advantage in the produc- 
tion of many different kinds of books, it 
is certain that this branch of the graphic 
arts industry has not yet properly sold itself to the 
publishing fraternity as a whole. Whereas one pub- 
lisher will state that over thirty per cent of his an- 
nual issue of new books is satisfactorily produced 
by lithography, another with a fairly similar line 
of books, will say that lithography is only useful 
for cheap editions and inferior work. As a matter 
of fact, many speak of “‘offset,’”’ ““photo-offset,”’ 
and other loosely used phrases to describe lithog- 
raphy, as if they were totally distinct processes and 
unrelated to the real lithography of Senefelder. 
Lithographers have only themselves to thank for 
this confusion of thought and lack of appreciation 
ef their art. They have permitted a great confu- 
sion of terms to spread throughout the trade such as 


LTHOUGH 


LODER 
in his book is not too clear, but he probably refers 
to a method of taking an impression from the ink 
of a previously printed page over onto a litho- 
graphic stone and then printing several copies of 
fair grade from this stone. The excellent trans- 
lation from the original German by J. W. Muller 
is well worth a detailed study on the part of those 
interested, since it shows the complete history of 
the invention and various applications of the art. 
The great value of Senefelder’s invention was 
quickly recognized and its use spread rapidly 
throughout Europe and shortly thereafter into 
America. Twenty-one lithographed illustrations 
for a “Grammar of Botany”” were made in the 
plant of Barnet & Doolittle in 1822 and this seems 
to be the first book illustrated with lithographs in 
the United States. Lithographed inserts for books 
and magazines became immensely popular, owing 
to their quality and low cost and have been used 


—— . 


lithography can be util- 


ized to great advantage in the produc- 

tion of many different kinds of books, it 

is certain that this branch of the graphic 
arts industry has not yet properly sold itself to the 
publishing fraternity as a whole. Whereas one pub- 
lisher will state that over thirty per cent of his an- 
nual issue of new books is satisfactorily produced 
by lithography, another with a fairly similar line 
of books, will say that lithography is only useful 
for cheap editions and inferior work. As a matter 


of fact, many speak of 


“offset. 
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photo-offset, ” 


How type can be enlarged from a good reproduction proof is shown by this demon- 
stration. Compare, letter by letter, the enlargement (lower half of page), which is 
approximately 28 point, with the original (above), which is in the 14 point Janson. 


Produced on a Harris two-color offset press 
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If an 


tinued in use more and more oil will 


embosed blanket is con- 


accumulate in the rubber, the 
tensile strength of the rubber will 
decrease and, eventually, the fric- 
tion of the plate, with the added 
pressure, will begin to wear off 
little particles of the weakened 
rubber and you will have an en- 
graving. 

Engraving. This is local loss of 
rubber, as pointed out in the fore- 
going paragraph. It may be aggra- 
vated by gritty ink. First, the rub- 
ber is weakened then abrasion is 
present. This condition can also be 
raused if the ink is not transferred 
cleanly from the plate to the rubber 
at each impression, or, if the ink 
piles up on the rubber instead of 
transferring cleanly to the sheet. 

Blisters. They are caused when 
the rubber face leaves the fabric. If 
it occurs at the edge it may be 
sloppy washing. Careless use of oil 
will result in loosening the rubber 
from the fabric. If it occurs near the 
center of the blanket—without the 
aid of a cut to admit wash—it is 
probably faulty adhesion. 


T Is always hard to say how many 
| impressions should be obtained 
from the offset blanket, or what its 
length of life should be, because no 
two offset rubber blankets have 
ever been through exactly the same 
experience or encountered the same 
identical set of circumstances during 
their period of life, whether it was 
short or long. In connection with 
this, I will say that I have many 
times seen cases where pressmen 
were trying to putter along with 
rubber blankets which had long 
since outlived their usefulness. 
Under such circumstances, the 
price of a new rubber blanket is 
being wasted on the press daily, 
and the quality of the printing is 
always far from being what it 
ought to be. 

This, of course, is false economy. 
Besides producing inferior printing 
there is usually a corresponding loss 
of impressions because of this con- 
dition. At this point the offset press- 
man should consult his foreman or 
superintendent as to the advisa- 
bility of using a new blanket, be- 
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cause, no matter how clever or 
skillful a pressman may be, he can- 
not maintain high-class printing or 
reasonable production if he is ex- 
pected to use a blanket which has 
come to the end of its usefulness, 
regardless of whether its life has 
been of long or short duration. 

Rubber is a compound of crude 
rubber incorporated with other 
materials which are used: in con- 
junction with sulphur and vulcan- 
ized to the correct consistency and 
density for use in the manufacture 
of rubber blankets. The process of 
vulcanizing is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the life, durability and 
usefulness of the offset blanket in 
offset lithography. The rubber must 
not be baked too much and at the 
same time it must not be under- 
cured. 

Because of the use of sulphur in 
the vulcanizing of rubber many 
lithographers got the idea that 
sulphur, in a powdered form, would 
be useful in reducing the tackiness 
on offset blankets. This erroneous 
idea still persists to-day. Hundreds 
of pressmen use this material for 
powdering the rubber blanket after 
washing, with the thought in mind 
that it has some vulcanizing effect 
on rubber. This, of course, is not so, 
because heat is necessary for vul- 
canizing rubber and the real truth 
is that powdered sulphur can actu- 
ally have a harmful effect on a zine 
plate if used too freely. Powdered 
french chalk is a much more effec- 
tive and practical material to use 
because it is cleaner, easier to ap- 
ply, is smoother and has no harmful 
effect on the printing plate. 

In preparing a rubber blanket for 
the press the pressman should bear 
in mind that great care must be 
taken because many blankets are 
damaged by careless handling be- 
fore they reach the offset press. 
After the correct size, width and 
length has been established, and 
the position for punching the neces- 
sary holes has been marked, the 
blanket should be squared aeccu- 
rately on all four sides. If the 
blanket is cut square on the auto- 
matic trimming machine precau- 
tions should be taken to avoid 
having the clamps mark or indent 





the blanket. Most pressrooms are 
equipped with metal templates 
which insure marking the blanket 
accurately, both for size and punch 
holes. 

When attaching the blanket to 
blanket bars, it will be found ad- 
visable to use glue on each edge of 
the blanket, both front and back, 
before placing the screws in posi- 
tion. LePage’s liquid glue will be 
found satisfactory for this purpose. 
This precaution will be found to 
help considerably in preventing 
“pulling out’ in the spaces be- 
tween the screws. This happens so 
often on the press, especially when 
excessive tightening of the blanket 
is resorted to. 

Before putting the blanket on the 
press it will usually be necessary to 
wash the surface thoroughly with 
powdered pumice and the regular 
blanket wash in order to remove 
the glazed film from the face of the 
rubber. It is felt by some manu- 
facturers that it is a wise policy to 
leave this film on the blanket until 
such time as it is ready to use on the 
press. In cleaning off this film use 
a clean soft rag and make sure that 
no pins, buttons or grit of any kind 
are in the rag before you start to 
use it. 

When the blanket is placed on the 
press it is a good plan to place .006 
extra pressure under the blanket 
the full size of the cylinder surface, 
then run the press for a few minutes 
with pressure in contact, stopping 
occasionally to take up the slack. 
This will do away with the necessity 
of having to stop occasionally 
during the run for this purpose, and 
if no more than .006 overpacking is 
used under the blanket no harm will 
result. 

Before starting to print be sure to 
take out the overpacking and build 
the pressure to an absolute mini- 
mum between the plate, rubber and 
impression cylinders. When  start- 
ing to run the press, check the 
blanket occasionally for any stretch 
which may take place. Under no 
circumstances must the blanket be 
stretched tighter than absolutely 
necessary, as often a new blanket is 

spoiled at the very beginning by 
(Turn to page 73) 
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URING the annual conven- 

tion of the National As- 

sociation of Photo Lithog- 
raphers in Washington last year 
J. R. Zimmerman, Foto-Lith, Ine., 
and a member of the board of 
directors of the N.A.P.L., talked on 
selling from a printed price list. His 
idea stirred a similar one which had 
lain dormant in my mind for some 


time. A book 


tables, partially developed, was as 


note and several 


far as the idea had _ progressed. 
However, if Mr. Zimmerman found 
the idea feasible, and was using it, 
it must surely have merit. So I com- 
pleted the tables, and took them 
down to the office one day for a 
workout. Most of my 


sniffed at the idea at first, but after 


co-workers 


giving the tables a good testing out, 
the results were distinctly promis- 
ing. 

These tables, which were to be 
the basis of the printed price list, 
were tested by using them as scale 
prices. They were made up like an 
engravers scale, a simple com- 
pendium of prices containing all the 
elemental costs incurred in certain 
standard types of litho work. The 
list was kept handy on the desk 
during the day. As jobs came in to 
be figured, the estimator went thru 
all the old routine, pricing the job 
in the usual way, figuring out press 
impressions, paper in sheets, pounds 
and dollars and cents. After arriving 
at a selling price for the job, the job 
was then refigured, using the scale 
as a base, and adding all extra 
charges. The scale price invariably 
took less half the 


h4 


than time to 


How to establish 


A PRINTED PRICE LIST 


By LATHAM B. MYERS 
W. A. Krueger Co 


arrive at, and was remarkably close 
in all cases. In a few instances it was 
an excellent check, by pointing out 
first 
price. It seemed to open the door 


arithmetical errors in the 
to remarkable possibilities in’ time 
saving and accuracy. 

There are two possible ways of 
using such a price list. The first 
would be to make it up as a house 
price list. In this case the actual 
scale would be accompanied by a 
supplementary set of tables, show- 
ing, as will be pointed out later, all 
details of how the price is calculated. 
The sales manager, estimator, cost 
clerk and billing clerk would each 
have a copy. When a standard type 
of job came to the estimator to 
figure, he would jot down a lump 
sum, calling it “Seale Price,’ and 
to this add all extras not covered by 
The 


the scale. salesmanager, in 


not fit any definite set-up, so use them as illustrations only.) 


TABLE 


(The prices and rates used in this table are illustrations only 





checking prices, would not need, on 
this work, to 


check press impressions, paper 


standard type of 
prices, etc., because they would be 
shown on his seale. The pricing and 
billing clerks would have an ac- 
curate yard stick to 
standard jobs, and also a rough 
yard stick with which to measure 
jobs that were not standard. 

The other possible use to make of 
such a list would be to give a copy 
of the selling prices only, made up 


apply to 


in scale form, to each salesman, and 
allow him to go out and bid on 
work, using the scale for his basis 
of figuring, the assumption being, 
of course, that the types of jobs to 
which the scale applies would be 
clearly defined to the 
first, and that he would be care- 
fully instructed how and where to 
(Turn to page 71) 
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They may 





| 9 plate eed ane Poh ee ee @ 25.00 25.00 
Press Impressions 2500 sheets, printed 2 sides, or 
Pe NINE 550s seseedexseenseous @ 5.50PerM 27.50 
I ous & sls Ww ace Sisecek oe a 7.00 
Paper 2500 sheets, plus 10% spoilage, or 2750 
sheets Each 1000 sheets weigh 232 Ibs., 
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KODACHROME 


FEATURED 


@ Kodachrome Profes- 
sional Film Transpar- 
encies provide crisp, 
brilliant “copy” for pho- 
tomechanical reproduc- 
tion in full color. The 
photographicsteptablet, 
below the transparency, 
simplifies balancing the 
separation negatives. 


a 
reproductions from Koda- 
chrome _ transparencies 
will be emphasized in the 
Eastman Exhibit at the 
annual convention of the 
National Association of 
Photolithographers, Sep- 
tember 28, 29, 30. 

All the materials essential to the process— 
lenses, filters, step tablets, plates, films—will 
be assembled for your convenient inspection. 
Numerous sample transparencies and proofs 
of Kodachrome reproductions made by rep- 
resentative lithographers will be displayed. 
Eastman experts will be on hand to explain 


the latest developments in this rapidly grow- 





REPRODUCTION 


AT THE CONVENTION 





ing field. Plan to “talk shop” with them 
during your visit. 

And the New York World’s Fair certainly 
will be included in your trip. While there, 
be sure to see the greatest photographic show 
on earth at the Kodak Building —Koda- 
chrome full-color pictures projected on a 


187-foot screen, the longest in the world. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY inci ny 
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AKE your time when you reach the 
pie Exhibit. You'll find a leisurely 
examination of the displays well worth while. 
But far more profitable than that is the op- 
portunity to get first-hand ‘“‘word-of-mouth”’ 
news of latest developments. That’s why the 


Eastman representatives are there —to help 


THE KODALITH LINE 





you fit to your production needs the wide 
variety of Kodalith materials and other 
Eastman supplies for the Graphic Arts. 
Go over the following list with them, item 
by item. You'll find that Eastman’s compre- 
hensive service can help you improve your 


quality and reduce your costs. 


KODALITH AND OTHER EASTMAN SUPPLIES 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Kodalith Regular Film 

Kodalith Orthochromatic Film 
Kodalith Halftone Film 

Kodalith Thin Base Film 

Kodalith Thin Base Matte Film 
Kodalith Transparent Stripping Film 
Kodalith Regular Negative Paper 


Kodalith Orthochromatic Negative Paper 


Kodalith Thin Base Paper 

Kodalith Orthochromatic Plates 
Eastman Contrast Process Plates 
Eastman 33 Plates 

Wratten C. T. C. Panchromatic Plates 


Wratten Tricolor Panchromatic Plates 


Eastman Infra-Red Process Plates 
Eastman Infra-Red Sensitive Plates 
Wratten Panchromatic Plates 
Kodalith Package Developer 
Kodalith Acid Fixing Powders 
D-8, D-11, and DK-50 

Package Developers 
Wratten Color Filters 
Eastman Densitometers 
Eastman Lenses 
Kodaflat 
Eastman Photographic Step Tablets 
Eastman Color Temperature Meter 


Wratten Safelights 


Take back to your plant, especially to your camera- 


men, up-to-the-minute suggestions that they can put 


to practical, everyday use. Then order the Eastman 


materials from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY rrvise: nv. 
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COLOR CONTROL 


An article dealing with the actual tone measure- 
ment of each individual halftone negative in 


color process work, explaining the application of 
a new scientific instrument that has established 


a standard measurement of all tone ranges. 


OEs water flow down a hill or 
up a hill? Is thisphotograph 
artistic? These two ques- 


tions may appear to have nothing to 
do with the reproduction of color 
photography by the lithographing 
process, but actually a basic concept 
of all scientific technique is involved 
in distinguishing the basis for deter- 
mination of these questions. 

Anyone, at any time, anywhere, 
can find a hill and some water and 
make the experiment. After trying 
this experiment anyone will find that 
water always seeks a lower level, 
which means it tends to approach 
closer and closer to the center of 
the earth. There is only one possible 
answer to the question ‘‘ Does water 
flow down a hill or up a hill?” 

Is this photograph artistic? That 
is a question that cannot be an- 
swered except by an expression of 
personal opinion. The same photo- 
graph may be shown to a number of 
persons and an opinion asked of each 
in turn. More than likely you will 
receive as many different answers 
(variations of yes and no) as the 
number of persons asked. 

From a contemplation of the 
above statements it is obvious that 
physical laws do not respect person- 
al opinions. It makes no difference 
whatsoever whether you think wa- 
ter should or should not flow down a 
hill; it will! So we propose to deal 
in facts and not personal opinions. 
Facts can be checked and verified 
by anyone. 
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By Norman Jowitt 


There have been state- 
ments made by various authors with 
regard to the number of steps this 
printing process or that process can 


actually reproduce. Many textbooks 


many 


assert that “The best printing 
method can only reproduce 10 
steps.” 


The confusing part of this state- 
ment, however, is that we have been 
unable to determine how each 
author arrives at his standard of 
the so-called steps. Does it mean 
that each step means one tone of 
monotone (black and white)? If so, 
is there an actual measurement? 
Has it anything to do with the 
limitations of the halftone dot for- 
mation on the negative or on the 
finished plate? If not, then maybe 
it is the size of the pin-point white 
shadow-dot in the blacks. Here lies 
a definite tone range that can be 
accurately measured. Therefore, the 
maximum tone range must be the 
total reflection of the white paper 
itself before anything is_ printed 
on it. 

If we place this white paper in a 
densitometer and determine just 
how much light it reflects back, we 
find that even among the best white 
papers, the reflection is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent, the remaining 
20 per cent being absorbed by the 
paper. If the paper is on the greyish 
side, then more of the total light 
will be absorbed and less will be re- 
flected. The darkest black ink we 
have so far tested has a reflection of 


4 per cent of the total light falling 
upon it. If the best paper reflects 
80 per cent of the total light 
falling upon it, and the blackest ink 
reflects 4 per cent, then the reflection 
difference is 80 divided by 4 which 
is 20. This means the white reflects 
20 times as much as the black 
(because 80 is 20 times 4). Here at 
last we have a measurable degree 
of contrast or tone range between 
black and white. 

The glossier the black ink the 
greater its reflection is, and the 
same applies to varnished printing 
matter. There is, however, a factor 
yet to be taken into consideration. 
In the highlight area of a printed 
halftone there is a pin-point dot, 
its size depending on the ruling of 
the screen, and how small the high- 
light dot has been held. So instead 
of white paper reflecting 80 per 
cent of light, it now must be less on 
account of the printed dots appear- 
ing in the highlights of the finished 
reproduction. These highlight dots 
dim” the whites and our reflection 
is lowered, thus shortening our 
tonal range. 

In the blacks we have the same 
condition in reverse, for instead of 
the blacks printing solid there is a 
pin-point white shadow dot, and 
thus our blacks are “not so black” 
(depending on the flash exposure), 
and we again shorten our tone 
scale. Measure these highlight dots, 
and as compared with blank white 
paper, the difference is 0.5 per cent. 
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We TAKE time off to extend 


a most cordial greeting to the 

















many lithographers and printers 
who will be attending the Graphic 
Arts conventions in New York 


during this month. 


P.S. A reminder that ECLIPSE 
[) Hard Drying Deep-Set BLACK is 


always on deck to assure that 




















press run where fidelity of tone 
values, from the vignette to the 
solid areas — is required to give 
the job that ‘‘well done’’ appear- 
ance. 
ara Ww D 
Manufacturers of 
PRINTING and LITHO 
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Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The white shadow point in the 
blacks approximately the 
same difference. However, to escape 
technicalities, let’s let the standard 
tone range of halftone reproduction 
stand at 20 steps, or 20 to 1. 

In the case of lithography using 
a “drop-out” in the whites and 
solid blacks, our tone range can be 
increased. So the whole story of 
tonal is governed by the 
whiteness of the paper stock and 
the density of the blackest ink. 
You ask “What has this to do with 
what?” Well, the answer is that it 
has a great deal to do with every- 
thing connected with halftone re- 


shows 


steps 


production. It is obvious that if you 
have a limitation of 20 so-called 
steps for halftone reproduction there 
is not much sense in taking a photo- 
graph in color with 1 to 100 steps 
and then expect to reproduce it 
with but 20 steps! This explains one 
of the most difficult problems to the 
lithographer in reproducing from 
natural color film transparencies 
that sometimes have a tonal range 
of 1 to 100, or even more! 

You may ask if a film transparen- 
cy has such a long tonal range, why 
can we not duplicate it? The tone 
range on the transparency is meas- 
ured by the transmission of light, 
just as you view it by holding it 
before a bright light and looking 
through it. However, when you re- 
produce you are not printing cello- 
phane in colors to look through, you 
are reproducing colors on paper to 
look at by reflected light! You are 
much more limited by reflection 
than by transmission. Therefore, 
the only way that you can success- 
fully reproduce it is by shrinking 
that tone range of 1 to 100 to 1 to 
20. However, when you do this, 
you destroy the accuracy of the 
proper color rendition. On the other 
hand, if you begin with a trans- 
parency having the same _trans- 
mission range as the 20 to 1 reflected 
halftone range, you would obtain 
an accurate reproduction by any 
printing process, would you not? 

It is agreed that a camera expos- 
ing three separated negatives each 
one behind its own individual filter 
three 
separated negatives. In the case of 


will produce sharp color 
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a transparency where the three 
separation negatives have to be 
reproduced from the 3 layers of 
emulsion, the two back colors will 
not be as sharp as the front layer. 
This explains one of the advantages 
of a one-shot color camera over 
transparencies as it makes three 
sharp separated negatives in one ex- 
posure. 

The much published statement 
of “but 10 therefore 
meaningless, for is has no standard 
It certainly could 


steps” is 


of measurement. 
not mean 10 measurable steps any- 
way, for that would only represent 
half the number halftone reproduc- 
tion can produce. And all of these 
steps can be controlled by specially 
designed meters, which compel the 
continuous tone photographer to 
supply separation negatives or color 
transparencies within the limita- 
tions of successful color halftone 
reproduction. 


ow let us consider color process 
N inks as compared with black 
inks and see if there is any further 
shortening of tone range. If we 
could obtain process inks with the 
same spectral properties that are 
now available in the dyes or toners 
used in Wash-Off Relief, Carbro, or 
Chromatone, the _halftone color 
reproduction would be very near 
perfection. However, we must ac- 
cept inks which are not wholly com- 
plementary to the filters that are 
used, and employ densitometric 
control over halftone reproduction. 
Standardizing on a_ particular 
“set”’ of process inks that must be 
used for proofing as well as for final 
printing is an essential point. There 
is no reason for maintaining densi- 
tometfic balance all through the 
entire process if the lithographer is 
going to use a darker red or a lighter 
blue on the press and destroy the 
entire balance of color rendition. 
Unfortunately, the standard proc- 
ess inks of today are not spectrally 
pure. They neither reflect nor 
absorb all of the color they should. 
The blue ink is the most deficient 
because it consumes 30 per cent of 
itself and reflects 10 per cent of the 
yellow and red. The ideal blue- 
green can be seen in a peacock’s 


tail but it has not yet been cap- 
tured with the inks in use today. 
Using any kind of ink is a mistake. 
If you have adapted a standard, 
keep to it or you will have to keep 
‘lowering or highering”’ your plates 
accordingly. 

Using any kind of blue ink 
affects the blue tones, as it is the 
worst offender and is responsible 
for the degradations of the greens, 
since the green reflection is not as 
good as it should be. An improper 
blue will be noticed very plainly in 
the pinks and purples for there will 
be a “blue fade-out” replaced by 
yellows and browns. The light blues 
and greens will be greatly dark- 
ened. When this occurs you already 
know the dark blues and greens will 
turn to muddy tones. To get the 
most out of inks it is necessary, 
therefore, that each halftone nega- 
tive be maintained in the same tone 
range. 

Since there are 20 steps in half- 
tone reproduction it is obvious that 
if one halftone negative has a cor- 
rect tone range and the other two 
have longer or shorter tone ranges, 
much hand work on the negatives 
or plates must be done in an effort 
with each 


. 


to pull them “in toe” 
other. The exposure meter is a 
governing factor in all color work. 
This light measuring instrument 
will keep the tone range within the 
limitations of halftone reproduc- 
tion, as it is specially calibrated for 
color readings. For example, let us 
take a picture either with a one- 
shot color camera or Kodachrome 
with the idea of keeping the tone 
within a range of 20 to 1. By taking 
a reading of the girl’s face with 
this light measuring instrument and 
then taking a reading of the deepest 
shadow, we obtain two readings, 
one of the brightest portion and one 
of the darkest portion of the subject. 
If these readings are out of the two 
specially marked calibrations on the 
meter then we simply move the 
studio light around until the two 
readings fall within the two specially 
calibrated markings and that is a 
20 to 1 tone range. 

In any subject that is not flat 
copy on a copyboard the shape of 
the subject and the lighting will 
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You Can’t 
Get Sun Tan 
Under an 
Overcoat 


and you can't properly harden the image on 
your half-tone press plates if you use an 
overcoat of opaque developing ink! 


Use TRANSOL 


The Transparent Developing Ink 





TRANSOL is used in the same manner as any 
developing ink. However, being transparent, 
it has the extra advantage of enabling plate 
makers to give the plate a one or two minute 
exposure before the arc light . . . after plate 
is completely finished (i. e., etched and gum- 
med). The infra-red and violet rays of the 
arc light penetrate to the albumin image and 
harden it, adding thousands of impressions to 
the life of the plate. IT DOES NOT IN- 
CREASE THE HEAVINESS OF THE TONE 
OF THE IMAGE. 


If you have never used TRANSOL, try it on 
some plates and see for yourself how superior 
it is. A little TRANSOL goes a long way, as 
it spreads easily and quickly, and being dark 
purple in color, the work is plainly visible. 
A generous sample will be sent upon receipt 
of 25c in coin to cover postage. 
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give different readings on an expo- 
sure meter as it is pointed to differ- 
ent portions of the subject. These 
different readings will be caused by 
two different factors: one is the 
different amount of light reflected 
by the difference in the colors of 
the subject, and the other factor is 
due to the lighting. The first factor 
may be explained by stating that 
the dark blue does not reflect as 
much light as the pale yellow. The 
second factor may be explained by 
stating that the dark blue if placed 
in a bright light may reflect as much 
light as a pale yellow placed in a 
weak light. 

Let’s assume that we are going 
to make a color photograph of a 
girl in a white dress holding a navy 
blue bag against a bright yellow 
background. If we so arrange the 
that 
every part receives the same illumi- 


lighting of this subject so 
nation, the meter readings will 
indicate the difference in the reflec- 
tive values of the colors only. If we 
now place a light so that it models 
the features of the subject, the 
meter will indicate a greater varia- 
tion now than it did in the flat 
lighting. If the white dress in the 
modeling light gave a meter reading 
of 100 candles per sq. foot, or, for 
example, 100 foot candles on a G. 
E. meter, then the same white dress 
in shadow should not give a meter 
reading less than 25 candles per sq. 
foot or 25 foot candles on a G. E. 
meter, if we are to keep the lighting 
range commensurate to the repro- 
duction range. 

If in the flat, even illumination, 
as first suggested, the white dress 
measured 50, the yellow background 
measured 40, the navy blue bag 
measured 10, we can state that the 
difference is 50/10, or 5 to 1. When 
we use the modeling light in con- 
junction with the flat lighting, so 
that the white dress measures 100 
in the modeling light, and 50 in the 
shadow (that portion of the subject 
that is illuminated only by the flat 
lighting), the yellow will measure 80 
in the modeling light and 40 in the 
shadow. The greatest difference in 
the light intensities of the subject 
now are from the white dress at 100 
and the navy blue at 10. This is a 
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variation of 100/10 or 10 to 1. This 
difference is only half as great as the 
halftone screen process is capable 


of reproducing quite accurately. 

In order to take advantage of the 
full possibilities of the process we 
should, therefore, increase the dif- 
ference in the lighting so that the 
modeling light on the white dress 
measures 200, the navy blue in the 
shadow measures 10, and the differ- 
ence from the highest reading to the 
lowest reading measures 200/10 or 
20 to 1. This is the same as stating 
that the proper lighting contrast 
should not exceed 4 to 1, or that the 
proper meter reading in the model- 
ing light for any one color should 
not indicate more than 4 times as 
high as the same color in the shadow. 
This holds true if you are trying for 
the most accurate color rendition. 

Sometimes it is impossible to con- 
trol the contrast of the subject as in 
an outdoor shot. If the contrast of 
the lighting in this situation is in 
excess of the 4 to 1 range as indi- 
cated above, then the negatives will 
have to be developed less in order 
that the lighting differences in the 
subject will not exceed the repro- 
duction range of the process. 

After the tone range is corrected 
when making a color shot, the next 
step is to obtain the exact exposure 
time to give the picture. Do not 
try to guess at the correct exposure. 
The days are over for anyone who 
tries to guess at exposure times in 
color or even in black and white. 
Save materials and time in having 
to make the color shots over again. 
Use an exposure meter and make 
sure of your result. A new exposure 
meter has just been developed 
which has controlling factors for 
color embossed on the new dial. 


HE color temperature meter is 
T also an important tool in all 
color work. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany manufactures two kinds of 
Kodachrome, one for indoor pic- 
tures and one for outdoors. Both 
of these films are made to give good 
results, but only at two different 
This 


balanced for a 


color means 
that the film is 


certain ratio of red, blue, and green 


temperatures. 


light. The same applies to making 


direct color separations in your own 
screening camera. The color tem- 
perature of the lights used regulates 
the filter factors, and these filter 
factors determine the correct ex- 
posure for each separation negative. 

Each time you get a drop in your 
voltage by reason of some other 
machinery being turned on, or a 
heavy load on the local power 
supply, such as dark days, ete., 
your lights “take a dip” and the 
color temperature changes. The red 
filter negative may become over- 
exposed, unless you know how to 
vary the filter factors. The color 
temperature meter gives us the 
proper ratio of red, green, and blue 
light contained in the lighting which 
the camera is balanced for, and 
exposures are made accordingly. 

To those who are not as yet ac- 
quainted with the theory of color, 
we shall explain why the color 
temperature meter measures red, 
blue, and green light. White light 
is composed of red, green, and blue 
light. This is proven by the fact 
that when a beam of red, green, and 
blue light is projected on a white 
screen, where the three beams con- 
verge the result is a sensation of 
white light. This is termed the 
additive process. This is the process 
we deal with when making our color 
separations whether in a lithogra- 
pher’s camera, one-shot color cam- 
era, or color film transparencies. 
When printing the color plates with 
printing ink, we use what is termed 
the subtractive process, the primary 
colors being red, blue, and yellow. 
The color temperature meter tells 
us quickly and easily if the light we 
are using contains the proper 
amount of red, green, and blue for 
which our photographic materials 
are balanced. 

If any of the three filter negatives 
suffer from an over-exposure or 
under-exposure, it Means a dis- 
turbance in density balance, and 
the seriousness of it depends on just 
how much the over- or under- 
exposure is. It takes but very little 
of this complaint to bring about 
much hand work. If the voltage 1s 
low, or the bulbs are old, the lighting 
will contain an excess of red over 
blue, and thus the red negative will 
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_ LONG 
DRILL/ 


A great deal of drilling in the manufacture of 
perfect rollers has been done since Alois Senefelder 


"the Father of Lithography" developed his press and 





process. In his memoirs he said "the quality of the 
ink roller has more effect on good impressions than 


the quality of the printing color." 


We agree that good rollers are of vital impor- 
tance, and have perfected the following rollers for 
the lithograph trade: Star rubber, Crescent Oil, 


Leather, Molleton and Moleskin. Also rubber bases, 





where they are preferred to flannel bases for damp- 


ener rollers. 


Remember Good Rollers Create Good Impressions 


and order from any one of the addresses below. 


—= BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY —- 


Founded 1849 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ROCHESTER, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. 
406 Pearl St. 521 Cherry St. 980 Hudson Ave. 131 Colvin St. 
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be over-exposed. The time of the 
year, the time of the day, the posi- 
tion of the sun, and the weather, all 
alter the color temperature of the 
light, which is the ratio of red, 
green, and blue. 

It is quite obvious that the color 
of daylight changes from early 
morning to late afternoon. The 
early morning is quite blue com- 
pared with the noon and late after- 
noon sun which is very red. These 
color changes can be measured and 
a definite rating assigned to each 
variation. The color of a light source 
is spoken of as its color temperature. 
A color temperature meter reads 
these changes in degrees of Kelvin. 
A light source that appears white 
to the eye is in reality a mixture of 
colored lights as explained before, 
as being red, green, and blue. Day- 
light, a mixture of sunlight and the 
blue of the sky, has approximately 
equal quantities of blue, green, and 
red. Artificial, or tungsten light, by 
comparison, has about a third the 
quantity of blue as daylight and 
above twice the quantity of red. As 
the color temperature decreases, the 
proportion of red to blue increases. 

One-shot color separation cam- 
eras, color film transparencies, and 
all other color sensitive materials 
should all be used at a given color 
temperature. Below or above that 
temperature causes trouble, and 
you, consequently, have an unbal- 
anced set of negatives. This ac- 
counts for the fact that out of the 
same roll of Kodachrome film there 
are often so many pictures that are 
very difficult to separate, and re- 
quire excessive correcting. The elec- 
tric densitometer will, however, 
detect any fault of the operator if a 
color shot has been used under the 
wrong color temperatures. It will 
certainly show up in the density 
reading. Most of the present-day 
trouble is shooting with lighting 
below the proper color temperature. 
That is why in many printed and 
lithographed reproductions of por- 
traits, the subject has a_ reddish 
cast over the face. 

The introduction of a meter-read- 
ing halftone densitometer marks a 
new milestone in the era of progress 


of modern lithography. Its tre- 
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mendous significance in the control 
of halftone negative-making for the 
reproduction of color process plates 
will have a marked bearing in the 
rapidly increasing number of color 
plates that are now in demand. 

To explain in detail how the con- 
trol operates requires little space 
and to start off let us make the 
statement that if the average half- 
tone negative maker was to make a 
set of direct color separations in the 
screening camera through the screen, 
then read their balance in this elec- 
tric densitometer, a great many of 
these negatives would be scrapped 
before they were ever made into 
plates. The densitometer would not 
only show how much hand work 
lies ahead, but it would also show in 
many cases where it would be 
futile to do anything more than 
make another set of color separa- 
tion negatives. Halftone negatives 
would be made in the camera and 
not in the sink, and we fear that the 
majority of negatives are made 
that way today. 


uTTING back halftone negatives 
6 either on wet or dry plates re- 
quires something more critical than 
the human eye. The negative maker 
may examine the negatives and 
decide to “cut back.’’ No matter 
what he “cuts for,” he throws the 
tone range of that negative out of 
balance with the others. Color 
process plates will never present the 
commercial possibilities they should 
to the reputable litho house until 
the three or four halftone negatives 
are balanced in the camera before 
they are printed on the zine or 
aluminum plate. This balance is 
divided into two phases, one is 
density balance and the other is 
contrast balance. For density bal- 
ance we have only to see that there 
are equal densities on each nega- 
tive, so that the negatives will not 
produce a set of out-of-balance 
printing plates, caused by one 
plate carrying more ink than it 
should. This so-called negative den- 
sity balance is perhaps known 
better in the graphic arts as high 
and low plates. Contrast balance, 
however, is more difficult to ascer- 
tain. It means comparing the blacks 


of the negative with the whites, and 
measuring the distance between the 
two. But it is the most important 
step in color work today. This step 
alone is responsible for 90 per cent 
of all failures and 80 per cent of all 
useless re-working of litho plates. 

According to text books on the 
subject the best known methods of 
reproducing from engraving and 
litho plates can only reproduce ten 
steps of the complete tone range. 
This has now been definitely estab- 
lished as a tone range of 1 to 20. 
If one plate has twelve steps, one 
sixteen, and another twenty-two 
there is very little that retouching 
by hand can do without falsifica- 
tion of the flesh tones in order to 
bring this contrast balance back in 
correct tonal range. That is why, 
as we have previously pointed out, 
so much of portraiture process 
plates made today have a reddish 
cast over the subject’s face. 

A color technician producing 
natural color photographs either by 
the Carbro, Wash-off Relief, or 
Chromatone process cannot in any 
way do any re-etching when making 
a natural color print, nor can he 
change the tones of the dyes. He has 
a definite red, blue, and yellow. In 
lithography, on the other hand, 
balanced proofs may be obtained 
by using different tones of either 
red, blue, and yellow inks. 

Color photography stood still for 
many years until an instrument 
known as a densitometer was de- 
signed, whereby the natural color 
photographer could actually read if 
one negative was denser, or more 
exposed, than the others, thus, 
when he made his relief images each 
matrice would show the same ab- 
sorption value of the dyes, and thus 
print evenly. These matrices or 
bromides are to the color photogra- 
pher what zine and aluminum plates 
are tothe lithographer. They have to 
be exactly balanced with each other 
to produce the proper flesh tones, or 
color tones the picture calls for. 

A calibrated step wedge starting 
from a deep black through varying 
shades of grey to white is used by 
the color photographer to give 
complete color control from start to 
finish. Without this he would have 
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to scan the entire surface of each 
negative to match highlights and 
shadows. He photographs this 
wedge in with the original picture, 
then by reading the black step of 
the wedge of each negative with a 
densitometer he is easily able to 
determine if each black step in each 
negative is of the same density. 
If not, he is able to detect which one 
of the negatives is under or over- 
exposed. Then, by dividing the 
meter reading into the maximum 
foot candles, he can obtain the 
proper printing time so that his 
matrices will all be uniform, despite 
the fact that the original negatives 
are not in balance. The negative 
that had the lowest density in its 
black step would require seconds in 
exposure, in order to  counter- 
balance this picture and put it in 
proper balance with the others. 

Further research discovered that 
this control could be carried still 
further by reading both the black 
and white step, and by subtracting 
the meter reading of the black step 
from the white step. Thus, it could 
be determined whether or not the 
tone range was equal on all the 
negatives. If one of the negatives 
showed a longer tone range than 
the other two, it would be apparent 
that a satisfactory print could not 
be obtained. This point of contrast 
balance was discovered to be very 
important, as it upset the practica- 
bility of color work and caused 
falsification of color rendition. Col- 
ors appeared in the highlights that 
were not in the original, and the 
shadows suffered the same com- 
plaint. The densitometer showed 
the developing times to be wrong, 
and so developing times were care- 
fully watched thereafter. 

The color technician then ad- 
vanced still further. He began to 
read all of the steps in the negative 
step wedge and he discovered that 
the many mysteries in the middle 
tones opened up like a book. He 
then put these readings on ruled 
chart paper, and the entire story 
unfolded itself. One separation neg- 
ative when plotted on this chart 
paper had a straight line from one 
corner to the other, from the black 
to the white, but the other two 
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negatives were different. One had a 
curved line, and one cut a shorter 
curve and crossed over the other 
two. 

From these curves a complete 
analysis was made. The charts 
made of the characteristic curve of 
the emulsion showed up wrong ex- 
posures, wrong developing times, 
incorrect lighting, unbalanced color 
separation, and a multitude of 
other things that constituted the 
mysteries of color photography. 

All of these problems were also 
present, of course, in photo-engrav- 
ing and lithography, but the densi- 
tometers so far invented were of no 
avail for halftone negatives. It only 
gave readings for continuous tone 
negatives. In continuous tone nega- 
tives only one exposure is used, but 
in halftone negatives three and four 
exposures are used and a densitom- 
eter was needed that would split all 
of these exposures up into separate 
readings on a halftone step-wedge, 
and couple them with actual expo- 
sure timing. 


NOTHER important point was 
A that contrast, the difference 
between the black and _ whites, 
could only be unbalanced in a con- 
tinuous tone negative by uneven 
lighting in the studio on the original 
subject, or wrong developing times 
on the separation negatives. The 
camera could neither cause nor 
rectify these faults. But in halftone 
work the operator could shorten or 
lengthen the tone range between 
the black and whites by changing 
his flash, highlight or both exposures. 
If he changed his flash exposure 
he could make the blacks grey or 
leave them solid. On the other hand 
a changed highlight exposure would 
whiten the whites or change them 
to grey. 

In halftone reproduction the tone 
range must be the same on all three 
negatives, and unless these nega- 
tives are in proper balance for both 
density and contrast, unnecessary 
and expensive hand work enters the 
calls for remarkable 
skill, and even this remarkable 
skill can only produce artificial 
results. It tries, unsuccessfully, to 
put in the plates or negatives what 


picture. It 


should have been there in the first 
place. 

The proper way of obtaining 
balanced plates for lithography, is 
to have balanced halftone nega- 
tives first. These can be obtained by 
actual standard measurement on a 
halftone densitometer. It is a pre- 
cision instrument which tells you 
whether or not the original set of 
continuous tone separation nega- 
tives have been correctly exposed 
and developed. Each of the contin- 
uous tone negatives must receive 
different developing times according 
to the characteristics of the emul- 
sion and the lighting, ete. It will 
show if each of these negatives has 
the same density, and also the same 
tone range (contrast). 

Color separation copies, whether 
they are black and white photo- 
graphic prints, or glass transparen- 
cies, have the same identical bal- 
ance. Suppose one of them happens 
to be longer in tone value. This 
means it will produce a flat halftone 
negative, and a metal plate from this 
negative will require handwork, and 
plenty of it, in order to try and pull 
it around in “toe’’ with the others. 

After these copies have been 
properly balanced the densitometer 
is now switched from the continu- 
ous arm to the halftone arm. It 
reads thoroughly every halftone 
negative, dividing each halftone 
exposure and giving individual read- 
ings on the flash, middletone, and 
highlight. For those who wish a 
more scientific reading, it will give 
a complete reading on the entire 20 
steps. It will go further: it will make 
it imperative to produce evenly 
balanced halftone negatives in the 
camera by showing what to expect 
if they are not evenly balanced. 

Of course, there is no need to 
emphasize the difference in cost of 
operation between running three or 
four balanced halftone negatives 
printed on metal, against three or 
four plates that are completely un- 
balanced. There is only one big 
difference between color reproduc- 
tion and straight black and white 
reproduction, so far as its commer- 
cial possibilities are concerned, and 
that is balance, or rather its lack. 

(Turn to page 59) 
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product to do a superb job consistently. Our specialties re- 
flect the painstaking research for superior products, and our 
sales reflect lithographers’ acceptance of products well formu- 


lated to their needs. 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


A time tested material with every quality a 
developing ink should have — also made for 
deep etch plates. 


OKAY OPAQUE 


The finest negative opaque on the market — 
consistency and satisfaction assured. 


MASKING OPAQUE 


A recent development, a water soluble opaque 
for masking on celluloid sheets; smooth flow- 
ing and non-sticking in humid weather. 


SEND FOR 


All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and distributed only by 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 SOUTH THIRD STREET 








or their agents. 


NCREASING sales are an indication of quality and service. 
For the past five years our Lithographic Specialties have 


enjoyed an ever-widening acceptance among Photo-Lithog- 
raphers. There is no substitute for quality, the quality of a 


Also manufacturers of high-grade photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, 
compounds, etc. 





REX OPAQUE (Red) 


An opaque for paper films and glass, will not 
chip or crack, and dries rapidly. 


SAMPLES! 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Just around the 
corner — the Fifth 
Educational Graph- 
ic Arts Exposition 
at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, 
September 25, 
to October 7. 
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Photo by Charles A. Jeanson III 
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Expect 100,000 at Exposition 


HE greatest display of modern 
Graphic Arts equipment ever 
placed on exhibition, and an 


estimated attendance of 100,000 
visitors to see it, are the boasts of 
officials of the Fifth Educational 


Graphic Arts Exposition which will 
throw wide its doors at the Grand 
New York, on 


September 25. That these are not 


Central Palace, 


idle boasts, evidence is furnished 
aplenty in the elaborate plans which 
exhibitors have re- 
hinted at, for 
taking part in the show; and by the 
fact that 


Graphic Arts associations will meet 


some of the 
vealed, and others 


some twelve national 
in New York for their annual con- 
ventions at, or about, the same time 
(see N. A. P. L. Convention story in 
this issue for a list of these). 

There is nothing casual about the 
way exhibitors, numbering nearly 
200, have planned for the Exposi- 
tion, the first of its kind in twelve 


years. The latest equipment for 
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lithographic and letterpress produc- 
tion, in fact, the latest equipment 
for every department of the com- 
plete plant, even the business office, 
will be shown. Action will be the 
keynote of the Exposition, for at 
least 75 per cent of the displays will 
feature machinery in motion. 

In addition to the displays of 
modern equipment, an exhibit will 
be held showing rare specimens and 
plates of relief printing, lithographic 
printing and photointaglio engrav- 
ing. The exhibit will be comprised 
of the collection of photomechanical 
prints belonging to Stephen H. 
Horgan, Dean of photoengraving. 
It will dramatize the part photog- 
raphy plays in the graphic arts 
industry. A booth of approximately 
1000 sq. ft. on the Mezzanine floor 
has been allotted to Mr. Horgan 
for this purpose. 

Also, efforts are being made to 
have the Stephen Daye Press, the 
first press to produce printing in the 


American Colonies, on display. In 
view of the issuance by the United 
States Government, simultaneously 
with the opening of the Exposition, 
of the special 3-cent postage stamp 
commemorating three hundred 
years of printing progress in this 
country, the Stephen Daye Press, 
which forms the design for the 
stamp, is of unusual interest. 

The Exposition will be formally 
opened at 2:00 P. M., Monday, 
September 25. On each succeeding 
day of the two weeks until the 
closing day, October 7, the doors 
will open at 1:00 P. M., and will 
remain open until 11:00 P. M. The 
Exposition will not be open = on 
Sunday, October Ist, so that the 
exhibitors may have a “breather” 
before beginning the second week. 

Because some of the exhibitors 
are planning a “surprise” showing 
of new machines and are reluctant 
to give out too much advance in- 
formation, complete details of all 
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that will be exhibited were not 
available at this writing. However, 
here is information on a few of the 
exhibits: 

AMERICAN ‘Type FouNpDERS 
Dramatized display, ““The Equip- 
ment of Tomorrow— Today!” High- 
lights of this exhibit will include a 
Webendorfer newspaper press turn- 
ing out an offset newspaper at the 
rate of 30,000 copies an hour; a com- 
plete offset plate-making unit, in- 
cluding camera, darkroom, vacuum 
printing frame, and stripping and 
opaquing table. In addition to these 
features, ATF will show results of 
its educational research activities. 
Visitors may also have an opportu- 
nity to take home with them a new 
piece of ATF equipment without 
charge,—if they are lucky,—it is 
announced. 

CHALLENGE MAacHiINERY Com- 
pANY—One of the main features of 
this exhibit will be a display of the 
firm’s line of paper drilling machines, 
including hand-lever, foot-power 
and hydraulic models, together with 
the automatic back-gage, available 
as an extra. Also on exhibit will be 
the company’s power paper cutters, 
proof presses, ink distributors and 
hi-speed quoins. 

Crartint Mro. Company—The 
company will exhibit a new shading 
medium which it has just developed 
called ** Washtone Drawing Board.” 
The medium is said to be capable of 
producing any number of tones, 
from a highlight dot to a solid black 
without the aid of a screen. Use of 
the medium, it is claimed, will en- 
able the artist to add highlights, 
solid blacks or a full range of tones 
in the original drawing. The pos- 
sibilities of Washtone are not limited 
to black and white, but may be used 
in the preparation of four-color work, 
it is added. 

CRAFTSMAN Line-Up Tas_e Cor- 
PORATION—Craftsman will feature 
its new precision offset table design- 
ed to aid in registering, ruling, mask- 
ing, stripping, opaquing and_re- 
touching preparatory to plate mak- 
ing. It will be the first time the new 
table has been exhibited. Other 
equipment in the Craftsman line 
will also be shown. 
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CHRISTENSEN MacHINE Com- 
paANY—This firm will exhibit its 
high speed bronzing machine, its 
gathering and _ stitching machine 
and, for the first time, its new con- 
tinuous stream feeder, which fea- 
tures the stream feeding of sheets on 
a continuous type feeder. 

Dayton RuBBer Mra. Company 

The company plans a dramatized 
display presenting all of the features 
of Dayco Rollers. More specific 
information not available before 
the opening of the Exposition. 

De Vitsiss Company—The com- 
pany will exhibit its line of spray 
equipment for prevention of offset- 
ing. Featured in this line will be a 
new compressor-type pressure feed 
outfit, a compact unit equipped 
with casters so that it can be moved 
about the pressroom from press to 
press. 

HARRIS - SEYBOLD - Porter Com- 
paANy—-Will exhibit in addition to 
Harris Presses, the products of 


DRINTING Industry Week” 
will be observed throughout 
the nation September 25 to 30. 
| Launched by National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Inc., spon- 
sors of the Fifth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, the 
week has been set aside in honor | 
of the services which the entire | 
Graphic Arts Industry have 
contributed to the nation and | 
the nation’s business. Through- 
out the land owners of Graphic 
Arts establishments are holding 
open house so that their cus- 
tomers and the general public 
may get a better idea of what the 
Graphic Arts have done, and 
will accomplish. “Printing In- 
dustry Week” 
the issuance by the Government | 
of the special 3-cent postage 
stamp commemorating the 300th 


coincides with 


anniversary of the introduction 
of printing into the American 
Colonies. This is the first time 
in history that the Government 
has honored an industry through 
issuance of a special postage 


stamp. 





Harris Chemical Division and the 
Seybold Division. Two Harris press- 
es will be shown in operation, one 
the single color 21” by 28” Harris 
LSN, and the other, the two-color 
26” by 40” Harris, known as the 
LSR. The Seybold Division will dis- 
play its automatic-clamp paper- 
cutter, demonstrating the electric 
spacer, the quick space mechanism 
and the power-back gauge. Seybold 
will also show a single-head round- 
corner cutter, single and multiple 
spindle drills and the Morrison wire 
stitcher. 

R. Hor anp Company—Will main- 
tain a lounge and reception room 
where visitors are cordially welcome. 
More specific information not 
available. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Ma- 
CHINES CorPORATION— Will display 
its line of modern business machines, 
including the electric accounting 
machine, time recorder, electric 
writing machine and proof machine. 
Featured will be the company’s new 
-arbon ribbon writing machine, de- 
signed for clear type impressions for 
reproduction by photography. 

Kipper Press Company—Fea- 
tured will be a display of the com- 
pany’s electric neutralizer, press- 
room static eliminator. Also shown 
will be samples of bread wrappers 
turned out on Kidder wrapping 
paper presses, photographs of recent 
aniline presses constructed by Kid- 
der, and photographs of the com- 
pany’s bronzing machines. 

LanstonN Monotype MAcHINE 
Company—The company will ex- 
hibit its complete line of photo- 
mechanical equipment including the 
MH vertical photo-composing ma- 
chine, the MH universal litho proc- 
ess machine, the MH _ overhead 
motor focusing camera, the MH 
vertical plate making machine, and 
a new development, the “ Hi-Speed” 
self-leveling negative holder. 

LupLow TypoGRAPpH COMPANY 
Among the products which the com- 
pany will exhibit are: steel matrix 
‘abinet; self-centering and __ self- 
quadding matrix sticks, designed to 
speed up job and display composi- 
tion where lines are required flush to 
right or left, or centered; and the 
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* NEW YORK HIGH SPOTS » Too numerous to list here, but world-famed for their di- 


versity, charm and appeal! to all classes and types. Ranging from hot to cold, cultural, his- 


torical, snooty or shirt sleevey—-New York has everything for a memorable, pleasant trip. 


* NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR » So much has been said and read about this mar- 


velous project that it would be superfluous to say anything else but that you must visit 


it. You won't be disappointed in the World of Tomorrow. 


- N. A. P. L. CONVENTION » Advance reports list this function, at the Park Central, 


one of New York's famed hostelries, as the greatest yet. Elaborate plans are being made 


for the edification and entertainment of the nation’s photo lithographers. 


oe GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION » Here indeed is the acme of expositions. Every 


manufacturer and supplier will go to great lengths in displaying all manner of equip- 


ment and machinery. You'll spend many a profitable hour there. 


* F. & L. ART GALLERIES » Rated as the finest collection of lithographana is this care- 


fully selected group of early lithographic prints and books. An original Senefelder stone 
and several of his prints will more than repay you for this visit. Then, you'll want to visit 


with your friends 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


DIVISION » GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE » NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND FORT WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 176 JOHN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 














Elrod strip caster, which produces 
type-high rules, spacing, or base 
material of any desired length in the 
full range from 1-point to 36-point 
in thickness. 

Macsetu Arc Lamp Company 
The company will exhibit its com- 
plete line of lamps. Further descrip- 
tion of the display not available 
before the Exposition opens. 

MERGANTHALER LINOTYPE Com- 
PANY— Will exhibit several working 
models of its Blue Streak linotype 
line, including the latest attach- 
ments and accessories. In addition 
to these mechanical features a num- 
ber of typographical displays will 
be shown. 


MIEHLE 
Mro. CoMPANY 


PRINTING PRESS AND 
The company will 
exhibit two verticals and one hori- 
zontal Miehle, also the No. 41, two 
color unit (Dexter Stream Feeder 

the No. 66, two color unit (Dexter 
Feeder); and the No. 44, 
Dexter Stream 


Stream 
single color gravure 


Feeder . 


Rapip Rotter Company —A high 
light of this display will be a series 
of lithographed posters on cloth 


produced by leading European art- 
ists. The posters will caricature 
various activities in the graphic arts 
industry. A new type of roller test- 
ing machine will be seen in operation 
and a series of photographs will be 
exhibited depicting the various 
steps in the manufacture of Rapid 


Rollers. At the 


Rapid Roller exhibit, an electrically 


entrance to the 


operated dummy, representing a 
ruddy-faced little man who laughs 
very heartily and contagiously, will 
greet visitors 

Com- 


RvuTHERFORD MACHINERY 


PANY, Division General Printing 
Ink Corporation—The Rutherford 
photo-lettering machine will be 
shown in operation. Featured at the 
same booth will be a new develop- 
offset 


sprays a dry powder. 


ment in prevention which 


VANDERCOOK AND Sons ~The 
company will display its line’ of 
equipment for proofing and pre 
makeready requirements. The Van 
dercook proofing machine for 
making transparent impressions will 


demonstrated. 
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A particularly fine example of association activity is offered in the Nationa 
Association of Printing Ink Manufacturers exhibit at the Graphic Arts Ex 
The Association is this year celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday 


position 


YALE AND Towne Merc. Com- 


pany——Blocks, pulleys, hand hoists, 
rope hoists, lift trucks, jacks and 
skids, in fact, equipment representa 
tive of the company’s complete 
materials-handling line will be ex- 


hibited. 


Color Control 
(from page 55) 


You may ask why it is necessary 
to check the halftone negative when 
all steps previous to it were checked. 
In the 
between theory and practice. Theo- 


reason lies the difference 


retically it should not be necessary, 
but experience has shown that a 
drop in line voltage, or skipping of 
the are lights, variations in develop- 
ing times, temperature of developer, 
and human errors, always enter in. 
The objective is to produce halftone 
negatives that are balanced before 
they are printed on zine or alumi- 
num so as to eliminate all handwork. 
The densitometer will do that. 

To the lithographer who is doing 
direct color separation from oil 
paintings and water drawings, the 
densitometer should clear up many 
of his troubles. It) will show, for 
example, how very difficult it is to 
separate eolor of any sort directly 
through a halftone screen. There 
is not an emulsion made that will 
give the proper color separation 
and at the same time have sufficient 
proper dot 


contrast for opacity. 


The proper way is to make separa- 


tion continuous tone negatives 
through the sereening camera with 
the screen removed, then follow the 
densitometers’ instructions — and 
make your black and white prints, 
keeping them in perfect balance. 
Then make your halftone negatives. 
In this manner you will achieve 
brillianey, perfect color separation 
(according to the spectral cut. of 
you will have 


your filters), and 


three or four negatives to print 
with, that are in balance, without 
any further color corrections or 
messing around on the plates. 


e 

Canadian Printing Sales Up 

The printing and lithographing 
industry in the Montreal, Canada, 
area has shown a modest improve 
ment so far this year, according to 
sales months 
ended June 30, for fifty of the lead 
ing firms. For the half-year total, 


figures for the = six 


printing and lithographing — sales 
were S2,916,651, 


$5,675,976 for the full year 1938, 


compared with 
indicating an improvement of some 
2.8 per cent on an annual basis. 
A slight gain is also shown on a 
similar comparison with = 1987's 
figures. 

° 


Henry W. Runge, formerly con 
nected with Strobridge Lithograph 
ing Co., Cineinnati, for fifty-two 
years, died last month. Mr. Runge 


retired in 1928. 
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At Last! 
COLOR CONTROL 


for Photomechanical 


Color Process 
Plates 


The Double Acting Combination Lectro-Densitometer 











The Robot of color process work. It governs every If direct color separation is made from a transparency 
move in color. Acts like a compass for it shows the through the halftone screen, this instrument will show 
shop in which direction to move photoengraving .. . you if the separations are in balance, just how much 
photolithography .. . reversed . . . and straight gravure. out of balance they are, and how to rectify it. 

The LECTRO Double Acting Combination Electric Densi- it will detect even before the plates are actually started 
tometer detects ANY UNBALANCE IN ANY FORM LONG any overcast in red or any other color, whether 
BEFORE THE HUMAN EYE CAN POSSIBLY SEE IT. or not the flesh tones will be correct and any 
HALFTONE NEGATIVES. . . . It will separate each other false color rendition that will show in the final 
and every halftone exposure on each wet or dry nege- proof. 

tive. Gives specific and definite figures on the flash, lt is a meter reading instrument and does not require a 
middletone, and highlight exposure. ITS JOB IS TO mathematician to read it. It gives actual easy under- 
KEEP THE HALFTONE NEGATIVES IN PERFECT BAL- standable figures. 

ANCE. There is no chance of passing the blame for 

unbalanced plates to the wrong person. FULLY GUARANTEED 





LECTROCHROME 
COLOR SEPARATION 
CAMERAS 


THESE CAMERAS PRODUCE 
COLOR SEPARATION IN ONE 
SINGLE EXPOSURE. 

Made exclusively for photome- 
chanical reproductions. Not sold 
otherwise. 


SEND FOR OUR FOUR 
COLOR TWENTY 
PAGE CATALOGUE 


Interesting and educational 
because it’s more of a text 
book on color problems and 


Cast in one piece Dura Aluminum 
Perfect registration. No masking 
or handwork required on its sepa- 
ration negatives. 





their causes. 


INTERNATIONAL (Photographic) RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


228 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ALL METAL COLOR PROCESS ENGRAVING CAMERAS — ONE SHOT COLOR 
CAMERAS — DENSITOMETERS — ELECTRICAL COLOR CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 











America's leading color supplies and clearing house for all color photomechanical problems 
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Plan Annual Printing Exhibit 


The New York Employing Print- 
ers Association, New York, will 
hold its fifth annual Exhibition of 
Printing at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, October 31st to Novem- 
ber 2nd. Case histories will accom- 
pany each printed specimen submit- 
ted for display, explaining its pur- 
pose, the special factors determining 
design and appearance, all special 
production features, and how effec- 
tively the piece accomplished its 
purpose. in terms of increased busi- 
ness. Each specimen will be judged 
not alone on its artistic and mechan- 
ical printing merits, it is emphasized, 
but also on what it accomplished. 
The following classifications will be 
entered: Advertising Printing, in- 
cluding folders, booklets, displays, 
broadsides, books, campaigns; books; 
letterheads, such as business forms, 
stationery; periodical printing; spe- 
cialty printing, as posters, book 
jackets, menus and die-cut displays; 
and tin and cellophane printing. 
Entries are limited to members of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association. Details of the contest 
can be obtained from the Associa- 
tion at 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. 


To Address U.T.A. Meeting 


Among the speakers scheduled to 
address the 53rd annual convention 
of the United Typothetae of Ameri- 
ca, which will be held at the Hotel 
York, October 
5, are George A. Heintzman, 
Dexter Folder Co., New York, who 
will talk on “Our Production of 
Tomorrow’; William C. Huebner, 
Huebner Laboratories, -New York, 
who will speak on “Gravure Print- 


Commodore, New 
9) 


ing Process Developments”; and 
Harry Porter, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co., Cleveland, who will speak 
on offset printing process develop- 
ments. On the first day of the con- 
vention, October 2nd, at 2:00 P.M., 
advisory 


the recently organized 
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council on graphic arts education 
will hold a meeting to consider the 
coming year’s activities. All graphic 
arts associations who are members 





PORTER 
To Speak at U.TLA. Convention 


Harry 


of the council are invited to send 
representatives. Thursday, October 
5th, has been set aside as “U.T.A. 
Day” at the World's Fair. The 
theme of the U.T.A. 
“Our 


convention 
this year is Industry of 
Tomorrow.” 


e 
Hits ‘Substitute’ Processes 


The International Typographical 
Union demanded closing of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office apprentice 
school, and condemned government 
use of substitute processes of print- 
ing at its annual convention in Fort 
Worth, Tex., last month. Another 
proposal provided for a national 
advertising “sell” 
buyers on the superiority of letter- 


campaign = to 


press printing. 
* 

Subway Bars Liquor Copy 

Car card advertising of liquor 
has been forbidden on New York 
City’s Independent Subway System, 
it was learned last month. The new 
restriction was revealed in_ speci- 


fications issued to bidders for the 
five-year contract to handle the sale 
of car and station posters in New 
York. 

The — specifications 
tained a clause forbidding “unlaw- 
ful, immoral or offensive” advertis- 
ing. A further definition decreed 
that “advertisements of whiskeys, 


issued con- 


brandies, gins, rum and other high- 
powered alcoholic products are ob- 
jectionable.” 

Since negotiations are now in 
progress by which the city hopes to 
acquire the other subways, it is ex- 
pected that liquor copy will eventu- 
ally be banned on all New York 
subways. 


L.T.F. Announces Fall Courses 


The Lithographic ‘Technical 
Foundation, New York, has just 
issued a catalog for 1989 40 offering 
special training courses for lithog- 
raphers. Among the courses offered 
are: Survey of Lithographic Proc 
esses (formerly known as Manage- 
ment in Lithography), an intensive 
non-technical survey and study of 
lithography and related printing 
processes for executives and sales- 
men; Cost Finding and Estimating, 
a course which undertakes to ac- 
quaint students with the — basic 
principles of cost finding and esti- 
mating as applied to lithography in 
its several forms; Technology of 
Lithographic Materials 
and Equipment, a course designed 
to bring key men in the industry in 
technical 


Processes, 


touch with significant 


developments; Science of Photog- 
raphy as Applied to Lithography, a 
course dealing scientifically with 
the various negative 


making and plate making; Selling 


phases of 


Lithography, which includes in 
struction on locating and developing 
leads, and a grounding in the funda- 
mentals of industrial marketing and 
merchandising; Leadership “Frain 
ing, a course designed to help exeeu 
lithographing 
within 


tives in plants to 


acquire — proficiency their 
respective organizations; Foreman 
ship, a course dealing with the 
basic principles of successful fore- 
manship, defining the nature and 


scope of the foreman’s job; Science 
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of Pressroom Procedures, a course 
dealing with the “why” of pressroom 
Complete 


practices; and others. 


information may be obtained by 
writing the Foundation at 220 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


a7 
Acquires Kenrok Offset 


Kenrok Offset, 305 North Syea- 
more, Santa Ana, Cal., formerly 





EDWARDS 


BERNARD 9S. 


Press, is now 


Kenrok 


owned solely by Bernard S. Ed- 


known as 


wards. Mr. Edwards organized Ken- 
rok Offset the summer of 1937 on a 
partnership basis. This was. ter- 
minated last July when he became 
sole owner. Mr. Edwards was 
formerly in the employ of Schillings, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., for ten 
years. 
e 


Stationers Name McLean 


Irwin W. McLean, former mana- 
ger of the statistical department of 
the Tissue Association, has been 
engaged as managing director of the 
Institute of Bank Stationers, New 
York. 


To Address Typographers 
Among the speakers scheduled for 
the thirteenth annual convention of 
the Advertising Typographers <As- 
sociation of America, which will be 
held Sept. 25-28 at the Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza, New York, are 
Frederic R. Gamble, executive sec- 
retary of the Four A’s; Walter 
Huxley, type designer of Huxley 
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House, who will speak on design in 
relation to typography; and George 
A. Vogl, manager of the cost and 
accounting bureau, New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, who 
will explain the chart now in use 
showing ratio of expenses to sales. 
Program details are being handled 
by E. M. Diamant, Diamant Typo- 
graphic New York; C. 
Benj. Stapleton, C. Benj. Stapleton 
Co., Detroit; P. J. Frost, Frost 
Brothers, New York; Chris F. 
Olsen, Chris F. Olsen, Inc.; P. R. 
Bookbinder, King Typographic Serv- 
ice Corp.; Nat Kweit, Advertising 
Agencies’ Service Co.; and Jack 
Robertson, Central Zone Press. 


Service, 


Frederick Rausch Dies 

Frederick Rausch of 
Schmitt & Co., Brooklyn, lithogra- 
phers, died last month. Mr. Rausch 
entered the lithographing business 
as a partner in the Werther Rausch 
Co. When that firm was merged 
with Sackett & Wilhelms Litho- 
graphing Corp., he continued with 
the latter concern for twenty-five 


George 


years. 
* 


To Give Dot Etching Course 


The = Lithographic — Technical 
Foundation, New York, announces 
that under a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the New York Trade 
School plans are being completed 
for an intensive course in Dot 
Etching for journeymen retouchers 
in localities where they have been 
unable to get the proper instruction 
to enable them to switch over to 
this new technique. An experienced 
teacher will conduct the work, 
which will extend over a period of 
eight weeks of forty hours each. 
Applications are being received at 
the offices of the 
Technical Foundation, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York. 


Lithographic 


Bruehs Joins Lewis Roberts 


Walter Bruehs has recently joined 
Lewis Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
He will be in charge of service work 
on offset inks. Mr. Bruehs, who was 
formerly connected with Fuchs & 


Lang Mfg. Co., division of General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, has 
had fifteen years experience in the 
offset field both in the U. S. and 
abroad. 


e 
Elected to ATF Board 


Lewis W. Trayser, director of 


manufacturing, Curtis Publishing 


Co., Philadelphia, was elected to 





(PA 


Lewis W. TRAYSER 


the board of directors of American 
Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. 
J., it was announced last month. 
Mr. Trayser, who is likewise a 
director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of Curtis Publishing, 
has been in complete charge of pro 
duction of the Curtis publications 
for the past four years. 
. 

Slide Film Shows Lithography 

“The Litho- 


graphic Printing” is the name of a 


Fundamentals of 


new slide film made available re- 
cently for use by advertising and 
production groups by the Society 
for Visual Edueation, 100° East 
Ohio St., Chicago. Produced as one 
in an advertising and marketing 
series of educational side films, 
“The Fundamentals of Lithographic 
Printing” was edited by Professor 
Dale Houghton, 
Marketing, New York University, 
in collaboration with Dr. D. J. 
MeDonald, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
New York. 


The material for the film was 


Department of 


educational director, 


furnished by members of the Li- 
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fr t See the new MACBETH lamp at the Graphic Arts 
yo Exposition, Space 273A. 
This lamp employs an entirely new principle of 


lighting copy, a vital principle which has never been 
considered heretofore in photo lamp making. Result, 
better negatives, less cost. 


Another boost for the photographer and for the 
graphic Arts. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















REQUIRED PRINTING* is an opportunity 
for new business for PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


Many leading industrial and commercial printing buyers throughout the 





* country are now saving money on printing which is for use rather than 
Parts Catalogs display. They do this by Vari-Typed composition and thus save most 
oe ae of the cost of setting type; line illustrations (often done in own drafting 
poem Feene Geshe room) are used instead of half-tones. Reproduction by Photo Offset 
Statistical Data process is most economical, of course. 


Business Reports with 
Such companies as Merck G Co., Bristol-Myers, Celluloid 


Corp., Hygrade Products, etc. have saved over $4,000 
a year in REQUIRED PRINTING COSTS by the use of 
VARI-TYPER. 


Such photo-offset houses as National Process Co., Ardiee 

Service, Inc., E. F. Paimer G Co., Motschall Co. and A. T. 

Howard Co. are taking advantage of Vari-Typer’s profit- 
able possibilities. 


tebuletions, graphs 
Instruction Books with 
drawings, etc. 
Market Analysis 
Bulletins 
House Orgons 
Church Programs 
Menus 
Office Forms 
Student Publications 
Business Forms 


Send for specimen and broadside — no obligation. 


ARI-IYPE 


at the N.A.P.L. 
a THE MODERN COMPOSING MACHINE 
Convention MANUFACTURED BY 


PARK CENTRAL HOTEL, Sates 
NEW YORK VARI-TYPER is a typewriter compos- RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


see actual examples of this type of ing machine with 60 instantly chonge- 


work done by offset with the able sizes and styles of type. Special 17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VARI-TYPER Lithographer’s Model only $255.00 
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thographers National Association, 
New York, including such firms as 
Strobridge Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., Boston; National Process Co., 
New York; and McCandlish Litho- 
graph Corp., Philadelphia. 

Starting with a discussion of 
lithography as one of the three basic 
graphic arts processes, and an 
important factor in the advertising 
field, the historical background of 
lithography and its technological 
progress to the present day are 
presented. A specific advertising 
medium in the production of which 
the lithographic industry special- 
izes, 24-sheet posters, is used as a 
demonstration of the application of 
the modern lithographic process to 
the solution of advertising prob- 
lems. Groups interested in obtaining 
prints of the film for a showing are 
requested to write the Society for 
Visual Education. Literature for 
distribution in connection with the 
showings of the film may be ob- 
tained from the Lithographers Na- 


tional Association, New York. 


Announce Packaging Contest 


Details of the 1939 or annual All- 
America Package Competition was 
announced last month by Modern 
Packaging magazine, sponsor of the 
event. Entry is invited for any 
package, display, or machinery in- 
1939. 


There is no fee nor restriction as to 


stallation marketed during 
the number of entries by any one 
concern. 

Twenty classifications have again 
been set up. They are as follows: 
(1) folding cartons (2) collapsible 
tubes (3) fibre cans (4) glass con- 
tainers (5) metal containers (6) set- 
up paper boxes (7) plastic contain- 
ers (8) machinery and equipment, 
class A (9) machinery and equip- 
ment, class B (10) counter or shelf 
displays (11) floor displays (12 
window displays (13) shipping con- 


tainers (14) family group = (15 
wraps, bags, envelopes, opaque (16) 
wraps, bags, envelopes, transparent 
(17) labels and seals (18) closures 


(19) rigid transparent containers 


(20) miscellaneous. 
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Three awards of equal standing 
will be made within each group. 
Competition closes on December 30, 
1939. Winners and honorable men- 
tion awards will be announced in 
the March 1940 issue of Modern 
Packaging, and the award placques 
will be officially presented at a 
banquet in New York in March. 


New P. D. George Container 


P. D. George Co., manufacturers 
of the “Pedigree” line of products 
for the printing ink trade, St. Louis, 





is marketing its products in a smart 
new lithographed container. The old 
container, which was an ordinary 
every-day bleck steel pail, has been 
“dressed up” with green as the dom- 
inant color. The new package car- 
ries a creamy-white shield on the 
front, with a third color, orange, 
used for trimming and directions on 
the back. <A special feature of the 
container is a new lock-lever type of 
closure which replaces the old lug 
cover of the former package. The 
American Can Co. supplied the con- 
tainer. 


F & L Host to Press 
Fuchs & 


(o., division of General Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, held open 


house for the trade press last month 


Lang Manufacturing 


at its recently re-opened art gallery, 
housing a collection of rare litho- 
graphic prints and books. The col- 
lection in the Fuchs & Lang Gallery 


dates back to the very founding of 
lithography and contains several 
lithographs produced by Senefelder; 
also one of the stones which he used, 
and an original copy of his account 
of the discovery and development of 
lithography. Over four hundred 
prints are on view at the gallery, 
located at 100 Sixth Avenue. Cata- 
logs are available which list the 
prints on exhibition, and give the 
dates of production and the name of 
the artist and lithographer. The 
gallery was re-opened last June. 


National Litho Outing 


The annual outing of employees 
of National Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, which has been a festival 
oceasion for a number of years, was 
held last month at Huron Pointe, 
Lake St. Clair, Mich., which is the 
residence of W. N. Winfield, presi- 
dent of the company. This year a 
full program of activities was ar- 
ranged including archery, lawn dice 
(a game invented by Mr. Winfield), 
boomerang throwing, barn yard 
golf, three legged race and a base- 
ball game. Prizes were awarded to 
winners in each event. Later, swim- 
ming was enjoyed and boat rides 
on Lake St. Clair were given by 
Jack F. Moore of the Sales Dept. on 
his cabin cruiser. Everyone, includ- 
ing children of the employees, as 
well as adults, received a_ prize. 
Directors of the Company, Alfred 
J. Mayer, Chas. A. H. Thom, and 
Robt. W. Hamilton attended along 
with Mr. Winfield. 


Hold Annual Golf Tourney 


The Printers Supplymen’s Guild 
of Chicago held its second annual 
golf tournament at Rolling Green 
Country Club, Chicago, last month. 
W. B. L. Drawbaugh, International 
Printing Ink Co., was awarded the 
grand prize. The committee in 
charge of arrangements consisted 
of H. L. Ditzler, American Roller 
Co.; J. L. Sweeney, Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Co.; Art Hammond, 
Dexter Folder Co.; Henry Nygren, 
Nygren-Dahly Co. and C. J. Foster, 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
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EVERYTHING FOR GRAINING PLATES 





Pumice 





AGSCO GRAINING GRIT 


Amar as ao > 





Wausau Quartz Graining Sand 
é Agsco Silica Graining Sand 
Agsco-Crystolon Grain 
Agsco Graining Grit 










Wooden-Balls 
Steel Graining Balls 
Glass Marbles 





Arr > & 








2512-18 GREENVIEW AVENUE 





AMERICAN GRADED SAND CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














More and more Lithographers and Offset Printers 
are standardizing on Vulean LITHOLASTIC Inking 
Rollers. In New York alone, three important plants 
have placed substantial orders for these rollers 
recently, as follows: 

SNYDER & BLACk, 200 William Street, Litholastic 
Rollers for a Miehle No. 69 Offset Press. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 150 Varick Street, Litholastic 
Rollers for a Harris LSB Offset Press. 


GENERAL REPRODUCTIONS, Ine., 55 Van Dam 








Street, Litholastic Rollers for a Harris EL Offset 


Press. 
VULCAN OFFSET BLANKETS, too, are leaders in 


their field. They are used by a majority of all the 


Lithographers and Offset Printers in the country. 


Write for details and recommendations 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Complete Intensive Course 


Another group of students com- 
pleted the intensive course in the 
fundamentals of lithography spon- 
sored by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, September 
Ist. Young technical graduates rep- 
resenting eight states of the Union 
and Canada took the course. Eight 
and one-half weeks were devoted to 
practical instruction and camera 
work, plate making and press opera- 
tion, supplemented with technical 
lectures by authorities in the field. 

Professor R. F. Reed, director of 
the Foundation’s research labora- 
tory, Cincinnati, headed the list of 
speakers at the lecture sessions on 
the scientific aspects of lithography. 
Other speakers were: Fulton Mac- 
Arthur, Reynolds Metals Co.; John 
McMaster, Eastman-Kodak Co.; 
Michael Annick, Rutherford Ma- 
chinery Co.; Alexander Clair, East- 
man-Kodak Co.; Howard D. Lester, 
Dufaycolor, Inc.; William F. Huck, 
R. Hoe & Co., A. Stull Harris, 
Harris - Seybold - Potter Co.; Sey- 
mour L. Karples, Imperial Paper & 
Color Corp.; B. D. Stevens, Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co.; R. R. 
Lewis, Vulcan Proofing Co.; Wil- 
liam R. Maull, Mead Corp.; and 
Joseph Mattiello, Hilo Varnish Co. 
Students were given an opportunity 
to see lithographing and equipment 
and supply manufacturing plants in 
actual operation. Among the plants 
they visited were Brett Lithograph- 
ing Co., Rossotti Litho Co., Zeese- 
Wilkinson, National Process Co., 
Swart-Reichel, Inc., Schlegel Litho 
Co., Dill & Collins Co., Rutherford 
Machinery Co., Sinclair & Valen- 
tine Co., Vulean Proofing Co., and 
Huebner Laboratories. 
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WHAT YOU WEIGH IS AS 
IMPORTANT AS HOW MUCH! 





You carefully weigh the quantity of the chemicals you 


use but do you weigh the quality? 


Five years of research, exhaustive study and the manu- 
facturing of highly concentrated liquid solutions have 
been the proving ground for these F-R Photo Fine Chem- 
icals. In highly concentrated liquid solutions only chem- 
icals of the utmost purity and refinement can be used. 
To accomplish these super-saturated solutions it has 



























been necessary to obtain chemicals especially re-refined 
or especially manufactured to meet F-R specifications. 


These same chemicals, contained in F-R Photo Fine chem- 
icals distinguished for their quality, uniformity and sta- 
bility are yours—at no additional cost. Lithography—a 
photographic process demands the finest in photo- 
graphic chemicals 


Send your name and firm name today to Dept. L and 
receive a free sample of F-R Hydroquinone. Prove to your 
own satisfaction its superiority. Specify F-R on your next 
chemical order. A money-back guarantee is your assur- 
ance that you must be satisfied. Write to your nearest F-R 
office today. 


F-R HYDROQUINONE - F-R MONOTOL* 
(IDENTICAL WITH METOL) « F-R QUINO- 
TOL* (CHLOR-HYDROQUINONE) « F-R 
GLYCIN ¢« F-R POTASSIUM ALUM e F-R 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE « F-R SODIUM 
SULPHITE ¢ F-R SODIUM CARBONATE 
and a complete line of other chemicals. 


\ 


FR, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Made In America By 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th St CHICAGO: The Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 739 Boylston St. LOS ANGELES: 324 No. San Pedro St. 
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PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 





















— are indispensable 


for true color 


SPECIAL RAPID 
(Yellow Label) 


The universally accepted standard 
plate for continuous-tone color 
separation negatives for all pur- 
poses 


separation work, 


SOFT GRADATION 
(Pink Label) 


Used the world over for exacting ALL STANDARD 
reproductions of colored objects, 


where a longer scale of gradation SIZES IN STOCK 
is required. x 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
* 
LOWER PRICES 


Has your plant a copy of the 
“Ilford Manual of Process Work”? 
Price now reduced to $2.75. 


E> 
NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 





SUPPLIES 


316 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








IMAGINE! a PRINTING FRAME 


VACUUM PUMP Complete With Motor 






FREE 
TRIAL 
OFFER 


Compact design is one of the many fea- 
tures that have made this Gast Vacuum 
Pump 2NF 10-VA, the choice of leading printing frame manu- 
facturers. Many users state that it furnishes faster, better vacuum 
at lower cost. Rotary design and automatic lubrication insure supe- 
rior performance and longer life. Simple design — no belts, springs 
or reciprocating parts. Quiet — operates smoothly without vibration. 





At our expense, try the Gast Vacuum Pump out on your printing 

frame and compare performance against any other pump on the 

market. If you aren't satisfied that it is the best pump you ever 

used, return it at our expense! Write for trial Pump today or Free 

Book on The Gast Complete Line of 

Pumps from 1 to 23 c.f.m. capacity. GAST 
VACUUM 


Gast Mfg. Corporation 
PUMPS 


113 Hinkley Street 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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MISS JESSIE M. KEHOE 


theirs 


mimeograph letter service. 


crumbling 


business they were doing. 


Names and Faces in the News 





FOR fifteen years the firm of Kehoe G Lau has conducted a direct advertising 
business in Chicago with planographic and offset facilities. 

lithographic circles few persons are aware of the unique distinction which is 

For Kehoe G Lau is possibly the only concern of its kind in the country 

whose two directing heads are women. 

It was in 1924 when two sisters, Misses Jessie M. and Mildred K. Kehoe, 
decided to invade Chicago’s business world by launching the Kehoe G Kehoe 
For five years they prospered, then came 1929. 
All around them commercial concerns from whom their business came were 
But instead of giving up, the two young ladies decided to branch 
out into a new field, photo-lithography. 
process, but they did know it offered production advantages for the type of 
So they bought an offset press, together with all 
the other equipment necessary for the lithographic process. 

This venture proved profitable and soon a second offset press was erected 


MRS. MILDRED K. LAU 


Yet even in 


They didn’t know anything about the 


alongside the other, in the larger quarters to which their growing business had 
forced them to move. Today, in the 5,000 square feet of floor space now 
occupied at 527 South Wells St., facilities, in addition to the two presses, 
include the latest color precision camera and plate making apparatus, graining 
equipment, photo composing machine and everything else required for pro- 
duction of high class offset work. Supervision of all mechanical operations is 
assumed by Miss Mildred Kehoe, although Miss Jessie Kehoe can pinch-hit 
here if necessary. 

Learning that school annuals are a profitable field for production by 
lithography, the two sisters were among the first to go out after this business 
Among recent jobs of which they are especially proud are several such volumes 
produced this spring for various educational institutions in Chicago suburbs 
and nearby Indiana cities. In 1931 the firm name was changed when Miss 
Mildred Kehoe became Mrs. Lau. Mrs. Lau is now the mother of twin girls, 





two years old 











S. E. Bottomley Retires 


S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., head 
of the Printing and Photography 
School of Leeds College of Tech- 
nology, Leeds, England, who is well 
known in graphic arts circles in the 
United States, recently announced 
his retirement. Mr. Bottomley re- 
cently wrote saying he planned to 
be in New York this month to at- 
tend the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition, but due to the war 
his plans had of necessity to be 
changed. Mr. Bottomley has been 
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the guest of many printers and 
lithographers in the United States 
on several occasions. He has done 
much advisory work on color print- 
ing, offset printing and the latest 
methods of textile printing. 


Lithographs Waldorf Booklet 


National Process Co., New York, 
recently lithographed a wire-bound 
promotional booklet for the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, entitled 
* Behind the Scenes at the Waldorf- 


Astoria.” The booklet, generously 
illustrated, and with type copy at a 
minimum, takes the reader on an 
imaginary inspection of the Waldorf 
from the time of registration until 
the moment of departure. Views of 
Waldorf meals in preparation, ban- 
quets being served, and numerous 
other features of hotel service leave 
the reader impressed with the com- 
plex activities required to run a 
large hotel. 
a 


Offers Direct Mail Course 

The Direct Mail Center, New 
York, is offering a six-weeks course 
in direct mail advertising. The 
course began on September 12th, 
and will continue to October 24th. 
Classes are held on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings from 7:15 to 
9:30. L. Rohe Walter of Flintkote 
Co., New York, will address one of 
the sessions on management of 
direct mail. 

. 

Joins Forbes N. Y. Sales 

J. L. Larkin, Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, has recently been 
transferred to the Forbes sales 
organization in New York. Mr. 
Larkin joined Forbes in 1911 and 
supervised 


in recent years has 


creative art production at the 
Boston plant. 
* 


Named Purchasing Agent 
Albert H. Nimis, Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corp., New York, has been 
appointed chief purchasing agent 
and supervisor of printing and 
lithographing for that concern. 


a 

Announce New Radiant Face 

Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago, 
announces Ludlow Radiant Medi 
um, newest member of the Radiant 
family of type faces. The new series 
is available in matrix form in sizes 
from 6 to 72 point. Other members 
of the family are Radiant Bold 
Extra Radiant 
Heavy which have been brought 
out within recent months. Specimen 


Medium 


and other members of the Ludlow 


Condensed — and 


sheets showing Radiant 


Radiant family are available on re- 


quest. 
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When you are in New York 


J 2 a ee We invite you to call at our office 
B EN D AY, | Inc. oo to see our Shading Machine 


Equipments. 





* 


Original and Only 
BEN DAY 


Shading Mediums 


* 





Pie Pat: Ores: SEE 


You will get better results with 
“BEN DAY” 


118 East 28th Street, ) 

















EWIS KOBERTS, INC. 


FINE PRINTING INKS 
NEWARK, Nid. 


OFFSET and LETTERPRESS INKS 


That are made with Precision and Concentration 


OFFSETINE.... 


is a new development that gives LIFE SHARPNESS — SNAP to Offset Inks 
Blacks, Colors and Tints. A trial order will prove this. Full information on 
request. Offsetine is not a compound or a varnish. 





BALTIMORE COLUMBUS NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
BOSTON DENVER LOS ANGELES NASHVILLE OMAHA TULSA 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOUISVILLE GREENSBORO ROCHESTER WICHITA 
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Printed Price List 
(from page 44) 


use the scale, what extras are, and 
how to figure them. If the extras 
are difficult to figure, it is assumed 
the job is not a seale job, and should 
be brought in to the estimator. 
Only single color work could be 
worked out at first. Wash-ups 
would have to be added to the scale 
for colors other than black. A few 
advantages of this plan would be: 

1. The salesman would have an 
accurate measure to apply to stand- 
ard types of work. 

2. The 
prompt 
work without taking copy from the 
customer’s desk back to the office 
the 


salesman could make 


quotations on standard 


and waiting for estimator’s 
figures. 

3. It would give the salesman a 
good guide on which to base ap- 
proximate quotations when he is 
forced to give a price on work other 
than standard. 

+. It the 


man’s knowledge of how prices are 


would increase sales- 
established. 

5. It would make salesmen more 
self assured. 

Whether the layman could oper- 
ate such a scale, and come up with 
the right answer is more than doubt- 


ful. Whether all litho 


could operate it, and apply it only 


salesmen 


in the cases where it should be ap- 
plied, is also debatable. But a great 
could. That and 


many of them 


Plate Charge 

Press work 

Make Ready 

Cost Paper 

Markup on paper 
Binding 

Cutting, Pack, Ship 
Selling Price 

Number of Impressions 
Number Sheets, Net 
Number Sheets, Gross 
Pounds of paper 

Lb. Price Paper 
Selling Price Per M 
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the fact that the estimator, sales- 
manager and pricing clerks could 
operate it successfully are great ad- 
vantages. The entire idea of making 
up these sets of tables to use as 
scale prices, or printed price lists, 
is to simplify the process of making 
routine estimates and quotations on 
simple jobs, and to standardize the 
method of arriving at the figures. 
How to go about making up such a 
scale? Here are a few suggestions 
that will systematize the job, and 
make it First of all, base 
your first set of prices on the article 


easier. 


or item that you sell the most of. 
Table 1 shows a breakdown of an 
example selected at random, and 
at the same time a very common 
item. It is a 16-page bookfold, self 
cover, 815x 11, printed in 
black ink on 70 pound white wove 
offset paper. 
bookfolding and securing with two 


size 
The price includes 


saddle stitches. The copy is all line, 
in one or two focuses, complete and 
ready for the camera. The quantity 
is 5,000, to be wrapped in_ bulk 
bundles, local delivery. We will sup- 
pose in addition that the equipment 
the job is to be run on is a 35 x 45 
press. The job would then be work 
and turn, one set of fronts, and one 
set of backs up, to give two books 
out. 


I SETTING up the tables, it is 
well to determine — certain 
principles in advance, and then 


TABLE II 
4M 5M 6M 7M 8M 9M 


apply them consistently. First, 
determine exactly where, and at 
what quantities the press rates will 
drop as the quantity increases. In 
all cases, base the calculations on 
work and turn if the the sheets print 
two sides, because if there is to be 
an extra make-ready to print the 
reverse side, it is understood to be 
an extra charge. If the table allows 
10°% spoilage in the lower quanti- 
ties of paper, decide at what points 
in sheet quantities you will drop 
this spoilage allowance. The ques- 
tion of varying the markup on the 
cost of paper is a point to be care- 
fully discussed, and the exact point, 
located in dollars and cents, where 
the markup will be reduced. It is 
important to the factors in 
exactly the same way thruout the 
tables, or the final prices will not 
be consistent. If the prices are con- 
sistent, the unit selling price will 
show a sharp decline in the lower 
but 
higher 


use 


gradual, 
the 


quantities, and a 
lessening decrease in 
quantities. 

Table II shows a 
form of breakup for one complete 


item. The reason for making the 


convenient 


table so complete, is so the press 
impressions and paper quantities 
can be carried from one schedule to 
another, and thereby save much 
figuring. These breakdowns are the 
parts the 
checking 


estimator can use in 


jobs against 


non-scale 
scale prices. 
In making up either price scales 


10M 15M 20M 25M 
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GETTING 
READY for 
the BIG 


PUSH 





































A Sign 
of High 
Don't be caught napping when Quality 
the winter season comes in. Why not 
check over your rollers, dampers, 
ind all your chemicals? 
You also have an important ques 
tion confronting you in regards to 
your inks. SIEBOLD’S colors and 
blacks are second to none and their 
unparalleled quality and tone value 
will more than prove their worth 
to you when it comes to that particu 
lar job 
Our chemical department has 
nothing but the best of quality chem 
icals in stock at all times 
“Over half 
Our roller department is equipped a Century 


of Service”’ 
with the most modern equipment t 


suitable to meet all your immediate 


needs and requirements 


Molleton covers and flannel covers Send for 
1lways in stock. Molleton by the roll Price List 
. j and 
a nso Sample Books 


Also leather and rubber hand 


I yllers 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 
Printing INKS Lithographing 


and Lithographic Supplies 


Office Factory 
47 WATTS STREET 99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK NEW YORE 
WAlker 5-5565-6-7-8 WaAlker 5-5565-6-7-8 





OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS: ROLLERS 


MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 


















P s 







PRE-TESTED 


CHEMICALS 


for better 
resultse 


P & J chemicals hold trade and win 
satisfaction on quality. When you know 
the quality is the best and that shipments 


will be received promptly, it saves you 


a lot of worries. 


That is the kind of service we are pre- 


pared to render you. A trial order for 


any of the following products wiil con- 


vince you: 


P G j| COLLODIONS for better wet 


plates. 


HYDROQUINONE for better dry plates. 


EGG ALBUMEN for better coating for all 


plates. 


We carry a full line of quality photo- 


lithographic chemicals. Write for 


samples. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


622 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Over 70 years experience in 


Supplying Quality Chemicals 
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or price lists, it is better to limit 
them to moderate quantities of 
routine size, standard papers. Rou- 
tine sizes would be 81% x 11 single 
sheets printed 1 or 2 sides, 11 x 17 
sheets printed 1 or 2 sides, 8, 12, 16 
20, 24, 28, 32 page bookfolds, 17 x 
22 sheets printed 2 sides, and per- 
haps 22 x 34 sheets printed one or 
two sides. Standard quantities could 
run to any quantity within a 
definite poundage of paper limit. 
That is to say when the paper on a 
job exceeds about 3,000 Ibs. as an 
arbitrary limit, then the job does 
not figure on scale. Standard papers 
would be considered as perhaps 20 
pound bond, 50, 60, 70, 80 pound 
offset papers in wove finishes, and 
in fancy finishes. Such a price list 
would contain about 1,000 items. 

Papers over 80 pound substance 
should not be figured on scale, be- 
cause they will raise production 
problems either in printing or in 
binding. Coated stocks are generally 
not good to include on a scale price, 
because of the difficulty in running 
as work and turn forms for im- 
mediate backup, thus incurring an 
extra make ready. In many in- 
stances the binding charges are 
greater. 

Compiling a price chart does in- 
volve a great amount of labor, but 
as has been pointed out, it will also 
save much eliminate 
simple arithmetical errors. Changes 
in paper prices would mean _ re- 


time, and 


figuring all master schedules. The 
best part of all, however, is that the 
calculating is all done at one time, 
checked and rechecked to make it 
accurate, and the figures are then 
available for rapid calculation. 


To Address Students 


A. E. Germer, director of public 
relations, Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, and L. Rohe 
Walter, Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, are 


president of the 


among the speakers scheduled to 
address the Eleventh Annual Sur- 
vey of Advertising Course, spon- 
sored by the Advertising Women of 
New York this fall and 
Their talks will be devoted to the 
distribution phase of Advertising. 


winter. 
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Care of the Offset Blanket 
(from page 43) 


breaking or distorting the fibres 
through excessive stretching. 

If the above instructions are 
carried out faithfully and all other 
operating conditions are correct the 
blanket will be starting out with an 
excellent chance for a long and use- 
ful life. 

A new blanket wash called Litho- 
Kleen has recently been developed 
by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and is fully described in 
Research Bulletin no. 12, Series no. 
5. A copy of this bulletin can be ob- 
tained on application to the Techni- 
cal Foundation. Because of the 
differences of opinion, and_ the 
various blanket washes in use at the 
present time we believe that lithog- 
raphers in general will be greatly 
interested in this new development. 


, sent to 1,600 lithographing 
plants asking for blanket experi- 
ences; that is, what was considered 
a good life, what color rubber was 
preferred, what wash, etc. In part, 
the following interesting informa- 
tion was received: 

Expectation of the life 
blanket varied from 600,000 runs to 
latter 


seg a questionnaire was 


of a 


about 6 months use, the 
being the most general statement 
among those received, while the 
number of runs actually obtained 
ranged from 480,000 to 1,700,000. 

Partiality for grey rubber out- 
numbered the preference for red 
rubber in the ratio 3 to 1, though 
claims for better visibility of the 
printed image were made on each 
side. On the whole, grey blankets 
impressed users as being much 
firmer than red and less liable to 
soften in use, according to the 
survey. 

One half of the number believed 
in changing over the blanket peri- 
odically to relieve lateral tension 
and enable the less volatile oils to 
dry out of the surface compound, 
while the remainder did not think 
that this practice was worth the 
time and trouble necessary. 

A large number of users reported 


using a proprietary blanket wash. 
It was noticeable that where paraf- 
fin or similar oily cleaners of low 
volatility were used, the life of the 
blanket was substantially shorter. 

caliper to obviate 
of the 


resist de- 


Precision in 
make-ready, improvement 
surface compound to 
struction by inks, driers ete., and 
freedom from pinholes were de- 
clared to be the most desirable im- 
provements in blankets. Absence of 
“frilling’’ at the blanket edges, 
owing to the ingress of solvents 
used in washing up, were also 
mentioned as desirable. 


e 
Baker Reproduction Moves 


Baker Reproduction Corp., offset 
plate making concern, Chicago, 
recently moved to new quarters at 
530 S. Dearborn St. The new loca- 
tion will provide twice as much 
floor space, according to W. Y. 
Baker, also an- 
nounced the 
camera unit. 


president. He 
addition of a new 


Celebrate Fellowship Day 

The Chicago Graphic Arts Feder- 
ation’s annual Fellowship Day was 
celebrated by 125 lithographers and 
letterpress men at Medinah Coun- 
try Club last month. Entertain- 
ment included a golf tournament 
and a water carnival in the club's 
swimming pool in the evening. 
George A. McKiernan is president 
of the Federation. 


oa 
Lithographs Waldorf Menus 


Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston, 
has just produced a set of distinctive 
menus for the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. There are nine 
menus in the set, each carrying a 
full-color lithographed reproduction 
of a drawing of one of the nine 
dining spots in the hotet. 


Back at Work 

R. R. Robertson, R. R. Robertson 
Co., Chicago, camera manufacturer, 
recently returned to his office fol- 
lowing an operation for appendi- 


citis. 
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No Overnight 
Achievement 


The present-day superiority of ZEISS prot 
lenses was not achieved in a yeat 

— wor even in a decade \ Zeiss lens repre 
FEARL ZEISS) ~ents YS years experience in making pre 
ne cision optical instruments. It is the product 
of intensive scientific research and accu 
mulated knowledge coordinated with the 
traditional wcuracy ind=sskill) of Zeiss 
craftsmanship Only an organization of 
highly trained specialists such as you will 
find in the Zeiss plant can produce lenses 

of such uniformly high quality 

Lite rature upon request 


ARL ZEISS, INC 


485 Fiftt Ave., Ne 
128 S Hill St Los Angeles 
Process LENSES 


Ww York 











(nnouncement 


@ {/l Lithographers, Typographers 
and Printers attending conventions 


in New York City are invited to visit 


BOOTHS Ill+1ll2+113 «114 
in the NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS 


EDL CATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Open 
11 A.M. to 


wPM to see the latest improvements in 


Vonotype Type-Setting and Type- 

Casting Machines and Monotype- 

Huebner Plate-Making Equipment 
for Lithography, Offset and 


Gravure Printing. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


Twenty-fourth at Locust Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


=, GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION nen 


EXHIBITOR 


NEW YORK S128 0007 1999) 
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FOR SALE 


BUYER will PROFIT 


L.P.M. LITHO JOBBER—COST $3,300—15 months old (like new). 
WILL SELL FOR $2,000 F.0.B. DETROIT—WEIGHT 2,600 LBS. 
FLOOR SPACE 3’6” x 6’—SPEED 10 to 30 thousand impres- 
sions P. H. Onion Skin to Index Bristol. Sheet size 81” x 1414”. 
EQUIPPED with 1!5 H.P. motor, 

3 Phase A. C., 220-440 


Volts, 60 Cycle. 
Quality of work 
guaranteed by 
manufacturer as 
good or better 
than any other off- 
set press, regard- 
less of price or 
size. Job changes 
2 to 5 minutes. 


Further information 
gladly furnished. 


Address 
Box 1004 
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ROBERTSON EQUIPMENT 


Etching Machines 
Vacuum Frames 
Plate Whirlers 


Temperature Controls 


R. R. ROBERTSON 


Daily News Bldg. 


Cameras 
Lenses 
Lights 


Screens 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New EH quipment 





Issues ‘‘Dawn Flake’’ Samples 


Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., is distributing a colorful 
booklet printed by offset lithog- 
raphy on its ““Dawn Flake”’ stock, 
a new paper which the company has 
just added to its line. It is available 
in one weight in six colors. Sample 
sheets and dummy booklets are 
available. 


Announces New GE Meter 


Standard Process Corp., Chicago, 
sales agent, announces the develop- 
ment of a new General Electric 
Photo-Electric Exposure Meter. 
The new meter has been designed 
to measure exposure accurately 
where arc lamps are employed as a 
source of light, irrespective, it is 
said, of variations in time or intens- 
ity due to line voltage fluctuations. 
The apparatus operates from 111 
volts, 60 cycles, and is said to be 
free from voltage errors over a 
range from 90 to 125 volts. 


New Futura Face 


Howard QO. Bullard has just 
issued a specimen card describing 
Spartan, a new type face belonging 
to the Futura family. The face is 
now available in 8, 10, 12 and 14 
point with italic, medium and bold 
weights. 

+ 


New Repro Process 

Prism Print Co., New York, an- 
nounces a new photographic process 
whereby natural full-color prints 
can be produced in quantities to fill 
the gap between the color photog- 
rapher’s single print and the long 
runs required by printing presses. 
The company declares that the 
process is not in competition with 
any other method of color reproduc- 
tion; rather, that it is an aid for the 
lithographer and printer. The proc- 
ess makes color photographs avail- 
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and Bulletins 


able where there is a need for 
limited quantities. For example, it 
is pointed out, finished art work 
and layouts can be reproduced for 
testing and approval before print- 


ing. 


Electric Eye To Reduce Waste 


With the claim of reducing waste 
by 75 per cent and effecting econo- 
mies that will pay for itself within a 
year on a basis of 70 per cent press 
activity, a Westinghouse “electric 
eye”’ electronic device has been in- 
stalled on a two-color offset press 
at the plant of Redson-Rice Corp., 
lithographers, Chicago. The device 
automatically corrects an off-regis- 
ter of 1/32 inch on a two-color ma- 


chine while approximately half the” 


length of a standard letterhead 
passes through the press. Before the 
device was installed, an average 
waste of 100 sheets of paper was 


incurred before perfect color regis- 
ter was obtained. With the elec- 
tronic regulator, the waste has been 
cut to 25 sheets, it is claimed. 

The regulator consists of a single 
light source projected through four 
equally spaced lenses on the pe- 
riphery of a synchronous motor- 
driven revolving disc about three 
inches in diameter. The circle of 
light that results is placed above 
the sheet of paper so that exactly 
half the area of light falls on the 
light colored paper and exactly half 
on the black roll. As long as the 
light areas on the paper and roll are 
exactly even, there is no register 
correction. However, as soon as the 
black or white area varies, a voltage 
differential is set up instantly, 
which drives a motor to shift the 
roll to correct the off-register. 

6 
Installs New Webendorfer 


Trade Lithograph & Printing Co., 
New York, recently installed a 
second Webendorfer web-feed press, 
the web of which takes a maximum 
sheet 39” x 44”, lithographing four 
colors on one side or lithographing 
two colors on both sides of the sheet. 


The black box mounted above the roll of the lithographing machine con- 
tains the light source of the Westinghouse electronic register which, it 
is claimed, detects off-register of the paper. The electronic controls of the 


device are mounted in the opened cabinet on the wall 


A light is 


projected through four equally spaced lenses on the periphery of a 
synchronous motor-driven disc about three inches in diameter, and the 
circle of light that results is half on the white paper and half on the 


black roll 


The slightest disturbance of this ratio of black to white 


sets up a voltage differential, which drives a motor to shift the roll 



















BEAUTIFUL due 
CAN SHE COOK? 


No matter how “pretty” rebuil, equipment 
may look to you, don’t jump to conclusions. 
Performance, not looks is what counts. 





On every reconditioning job we do here, 
performance is the first and last considera- 
tion. A press, a cutter or any other machine 
we recondition is first stripped down to its 
bare castings, then checked and rechecked for 
any possible defects. 


From that point on we practically build a 
new machine. Cylinders, shaftings, bearings 
and all other vital parts down to the smallest 
gears and bolts cannot escape our rigid test- 
ing methods. Any part suspected of inefficient 
performance is immediately replaced. 

In this way our customers know they’re get- 
ting a machine that’s not only a mechanical 
“beauty” but one that’s guaranteed for de- 
pendable performance. 


OFFSET, LETTERPRESS, BINDING, 
TYPESETTING, BOXMAKING 


and other equipment for the Graphic Arts 


H. WEINSTEIN 
MACHINERY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


229-239 West 28th Street - New York City 


CHickering 4-0235, 0236, 0237, 0238 


PLANTS BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OFFSET INKS 
TIN PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 


MADE TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


VER 50 years of experience in grinding. 

coupled with intense research and study 
of the lithographic processes, using only supe- 
rior products. McCutcheon Bros. & Quality 
have kept ahead and are up-to-date on the 
development and improvement in pigments 
and varnishes resulting in outstanding press- 
room achievements. 


Ustcheon Pres. fl ualidef 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
1128-1130 CALLOWHILL ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO: 530 S. Dearborn St. 210 Olive St.: ST. LOUIS 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT CITIES 














BOOKS 
por Lithographers 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
Compiled by Walter E. Soderstrom 
Over 300 pages replete with first-hand information on 
many subjects that every person identified with lithog- 
raphy should be conversant with. Covers thoroughly 
production, selling and management problems of the 
SNE rds pv atexnrdeawnedaubienaeeende $4.0 


LITHO MEDIA 
A 210 page lithographed edition, size 11" x 15’’, con- 
taining over 50 chapters pertaining to practical promo- 
tional lithographed ideas that have increased sales for 
national advertisers This volume also features 49 
specimens of outstanding lithographed jobs 15. 


OBVIOUSLY OFFSET 
By A. E. Hurst 
Contains 24 chapters of pertinent tips for producing 
creative lithographic printing with the aid of simple 
design and layout. Ideal for advertising men, artists, 
salesmen, lithographers, etc. A 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 
By Colton Press, Inc. 
This fifth edition contains over 150 important treatises, 
charts and specimen inserts covering practically all 
known graphic arts methods y : $5.00 
Please send check with order. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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Inkometer Bulletin 


The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, has just 
issued a bulletin describing the 
Inkometer, a new technical develop- 
ment. The Inkometer is an instru- 
ment designed to measure the con- 
sistency of lithographic and printing 
inks under conditions which closely 
approximate those present during 
printing. Heretofore, it has been the 
practice, the bulletin explains, to 
maintain “shelf standards,” or sam- 
ples of inks set aside from satisfac- 
tory batches, and to compare new 
lots of ink with these samples by 
means of “finger” tests for tack and 
length. Such tests, it is explained, 
have serious disadvantages. 

The 


come these disadvantages. Tests are 


Inkometer is said to over- 


made under conditions approaching 
closely the conditions which exist 
on the ink-distributing system of 
the press during printing. Results 
are obtained in numerical values for 
the torque required to “work” the 
ink film at known rates, with pre- 
determined film thickness and tem- 
perature. Records can be made 
either in the form of consistency 
curves, or of numerical values for 
tack and length. 

The Inkometer is to 


suitable for testing all lithographic 


said be 


or printing inks having definite 
plastic properties, and which con- 
tain no volatile thinners. It is 


unsuitable for news ink, rotogravure 
ink, and aniline inks. With it, it is 
pointed out, the lithographer can 
intelligently adjust his ink to the 
chosen paper stock and _ printing 
conditions, and duplicate a desired 
printing consistency at any time. 
The Inkometer is said to be espe- 
cially helpful in the adjustment of 
ink consistencies for wet multi-color 
printing, preventing misting and 
piling of inks, and picking or peeling 
of paper; thereby avoiding losses in 
press time. It can be supplied for 
use with A.C. or D.C., 110 or 220- 
volt current. 


e 
Issues Tentative Index 


The research commission of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Government 
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22 offset 


Mt 


Weébendorfer !7 x 22 
Webendorfer-Wills plant 


pre: eS 


Vernon 


Printing Office, Washington, D. © 

recently authorized the compilation 
of a card index to periodical litera- 
ture, and to patents relating to the 
printing and lithographing indus- 
tries. Accordingly, a tentative con- 
of printing 
industry techniques (technical bul- 
letin No. 23) has been published. 
The tables published in the classifi- 
cation represent the first attempt to 


densed classification 


construct such an index. It is 
based largely on the study of trea- 
tises rather than on practical ex- 
perience and, therefore, will, ac- 
cording to the compilators, require 
much revision. This tentative classi- 
fication has been published to invite 
criticisms and suggestions. It was 
compiled by Law Voge, research 
associate, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Copies available. 


New Kodachrome Booklet 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has just published a thirty- 
page booklet entitled *‘*Pro- 
fessional Kodachrome  Photogra- 
phy.’ The booklet is bound in a 
insert 


two 


colored cover with a color 


Kodachrome direct 


It 


and 


printed from 
half-tone separation negatives. 
describes Kodachrome _ film 
gives general information relative 
to 


colored photography. It de- 


on 


AY 
iN 


Y 





Prox 


ind re 


the march 
assembled 


scribes a method of checking up 
color work and contains complete 
instructions on lighting for Koda 
chrome photography both indoors 
and by daylight. The booklet 1s 
priced at twenty-five cents and may 
be obtained through any regular 
Eastman dealer. 
a 

French Lithographers Exhibit 

The National 
Council is sponsoring a poster ex- 
hibition at the World Trade Center 
at the New York World's Fair. The 
display represents the best types of 
the French lithographers’ work. 


Foreign ‘Trade 


Announces Spraying Course 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., manu- 
facturers of spraying equipment, 
announces the schedule of its train 
ing school for the last three months 
of 1939. The school is open to all 
interested in learning how to use 
spraying equipment. The training 
period lasts for one week. Classes 
will start on the following dates: 
September 11, October 9 and No- 
vember 6. Complete information 
may be obtained by writing the 
company. 


Cleveland Lithograph Co., for- 
merly at 1550 E. 33rd St., Cleve- 
1390 KE. 30th. 
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(RED) 


OPAQUE 


BLOCKS OUT WITH A SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opacity permits close contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will not 
crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 


ARTISTS SUPPLY CO. 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


disk your dealer for “*Asco” 
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MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Come to the 


GRAPHIC ARTS SHOW 


SEE—The “Printers” World of Tomorrow. 


SEE—The Latest Baum Automatics ... Profit 
Producers of Tomorrow. 


SEE—The Baum Folding. Pasting. Trimming and 
Again Folding for Mailing . . . all in one 


operation. 
SEE—The Baum Deckling, Scoring, Perforating 
and Cutting . . . all in one operation. 


Over 12,000 Baum Folders and Feeds 


. . . Saving Money Daily 


¥ 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Sales and Service in 16 Principal Cities 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FOLDER VALUE 
FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 








LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
* 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 
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| Pika skexcauis ence Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 
search Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Ab- 
stracted by the Department of Lithographic 
Research, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). 
Address the Department of Lithographic 
Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Optical Method for Squaring 
Cameras and Enlargers. R. L. 
Williams. Photo Technique, 1, No. 
2, July 1939, pp. 30-1, 43. Three 
mirrors are prepared of silvered 
plate glass, (1) to fit the back of the 
camera, (2) the lens-board aperture, 
and (3) to be fastened to the copy- 
board. The first is prepared by 
scratching two lines at right angles 
through the silver, and removing the 
silver over a 14-inch circular area at 
their intersection. The second mir- 
ror has all its silver removed except 
a 2-inch square at its center. The 
third mirror is not specially pre- 
pared. By placing two of the mirrors 
in position at a time, reflecting sides 
toward each other, and sighting 
through the 14-inch clear area, the 
back of the camera may be accu- 
rately lined up with the lens-board 
and with the copy-board. This 
method is especially suitable for 
process cameras. 


Tone Rendering by Trans- 
parent Screen Negatives and 
Positives. F. J. Tritton and E. T. 
Wilson. Photographie Journal, 79, 
June 1939, pp. 396-405. The ideal 
gradation of a screen negative is 
essentially different from that of a 
screen positive. The theoretical re- 
quirements for the tone values of an 
ideal screen negative are calculated 
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and shown in the form of curves. 
The gradation of a screen negative 
made from a continuous-tone origi- 
nal by any of the recognized meth- 
ods is not theoretically correct, and 
a contact positive from the negative 
does not give a true rendering of the 
tones of the original. Also a positive 
prepared by the indirect method is 
inaccurate and roughly comparable 
with the contact screen positive. A 
masking method of preparing a 
screen positive and contact negative 
from the positive, showing accurate 
tone rendering of the original, is 
described. 


A Color Temperature Meter. 
EK. M. Lowry and K. S. Weaver. 
Photographic Journal, 79, June 1939, 
pp. 413-7. The difference in color 
temperature between general pur- 
pose tungsten filament lamps, and 
studio modelling lamps, or between 
modelling lamps and Photoflood 
lamps, is often the deciding factor 
between correct and incorrect photo- 
graphic color reproduction. In 
order that the photographer may 
easily determine the quality of 
lighting which he is using and make 
the proper adjustments to secure 
standard lighting conditions, an 
instrument that is at once compact, 
simple in operation, and accurate 
has been developed. No auxiliary 
light source is required for making 
measurements since each source is 
tested by means of the radiant 
energy which it itself emits. In this 
paper a discussion of the principles 
applied in construction of the instru- 
ment, a deseription of the instru- 
ment, and data showing the prob- 
able error of results are given. 


Process for Selecting Single 
Colors or Color Tones from 
Pictures Comprising Several 
Colors or Color Tones, Especial- 
ly for Reproduction Purposes. 
lL. Szigeti. U. S. Patent No. 
2,158,951 (April 16, 1939). Process 


for manufacturing printing means 
for printing a color or color tone 
selected photographically from a 
picture containing several colors or 
color tones consisting in making 
from the said original picture an un- 
fixed but developed reproduction on 
a light sensitive silver halide element 
by exposure controlled to produce 
a covering layer on the parts of 
the reproduction corresponding 
to the selected color or tone; ex- 
posing the said reproduction to 
diffused light of a value insufficient 
to cause alteration of the parts pro- 
vided with the said covering layer 
but adequate to cause the other less 
lighted parts of the pieture to be 
altered; developing the reproduc- 
tion to obtain an image on which 
the said parts corresponding to the 
selected color or tone are more light 
than the other parts; fixing this 
picture image and making a hard 
positive from said image. 


Regeneration of Films. F. J. 
J. Stock. British Patent No. 496,698. 
To remove the shrinkage of ex- 
posed, developed, and fixed photo- 
graphic cellulose acetate or nitrate 
films and for the surface regenera- 
tion thereof, they are swelled in an 
aqueous bath containing at least 
one liquid substance adapted to be 
absorbed physically by and to swell 
the film support, and to remain 
therein as softening agent after the 
water has been evaporated. The 
treatment may be repeated, if desir- 
ed, with baths of different strength. 
The softening agents may or may 
not be solvents of the film material. 
The agents may be added to the 
wash water used after developing 
and fixing. (Monthly Abstract Bul 
letin of Eastman Kodak Company, 


25, 1939, p. 242.) 


Vigorless Halftones. M. Lee- 
den. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 35, No. 5, May 1939, p. 
102. Where quality halftones are 
concerned, the inks should be as 
stiff as possible, and adequate re- 
touching should be allowed for. A 
few highlights should be put in, 
indistinct details in’ the lighter 
tones should be slightly reinforced, 


heavy sooty shadows should be re- 
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PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- 
reasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 
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SPTOAL RUBEER WIPER 
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REMOVABLE ORIP PAN 


THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite y take advantage of our thirty day trial 


ffer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. C0. 
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Cleveland, O. 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 


£:9 to £:16 £:6.8, €:8, #:10 
The ideal lens for color Assuring freedom from dis- 
separation negatives. Color- tortion, this is the ideal lens 
corrected to produce images for intricate subjects requir- 
of the same size, to cor ing an intense clarity of def- 
rectly superimpose in the inition Foca! tenath gl 
finishing process Focal as Ms 


lengths: 12 to 70 inches to 24 inches 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 

color separation blowups 

from 35 mm. Kodachrome. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work 








For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 9 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST NEW: YORK CITY 
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lieved, and the extreme shadows be 
made fully black, leaving an ap- 
preciable step in tone to the deepest 
gray. Clever transferrers can _re- 
sensitize the plate itself and draw in 
isolated shadows with a turps and 
bitumen ink. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Technical Revolution? Mar- 
tin Leeden. Modern Lithographer 
and Offset Printer, 35, No. 4, April 
1939, pp. 75-6. As mechanical grain 
breaks up the continuity of lines and 
the correct shape of half-tone dots, 
it is evident that if grain can be 
dispensed with, printing quality will 
improve. The idea of lithographing 
from grainless metal has already 
passed experimental 
stage. The process of Buckelman 


beyond the 


and Elfers uses a lead plate with an 
electrolytically deposited film of 
copper. K. Hausen suggested the 
use of stainless steel in place of the 
lead, as is done in the process of C. 
B. Allers. An advantage of employ- 
ing the copper image is that it ap- 
pears to be indestructible. 


Zinc and Aluminum. A. C. 
Austin. National Lithographer, 46, 
No. 6, June 1939, p. 50. Equally 
good work is produced on both zine 
and aluminum, although one or the 
other may be best adapted for a 
specific purpose. Aluminum, due to 
its sharp grain, needs a heavier sen- 
sitizer than zinc, while the speed of 
the whirler and the exposure time 
are the same in both cases. Plate 
making requires understanding, 


knowledge and _ experience. The 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion’s Research Bulletin No. 6, 


“The Albumin Process of Photo- 
Lithography,” 


a scientific treatise on plate making. 


is recommended as 


Relative Merits of Zinc and 
Aluminum Plates. J. Stark. 
Lithographers’ Journal, 24, No. 3, 
June 1939, p. 107. Due to the fact 
than 
aluminum, the latter is the more 


that zine is a softer metal 


desirable metal to use on the direct 
rotary press. Hand transfer men are 
generally agreed that better and 
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firmer transfers can be produced on 
zine than on aluminum. It is ad- 
visable for a shop doing a general 
class of work to carry three groups 
of plates, 0, 1, and 2 grains. If each 
job is treated individually, and the 
proper grain used on the plate, 
whether it is zine or aluminum, 
longer runs and a better class of 
work will result. 


Equipment and Materials 
Litho-Plate Drier Easily Made. 


Anonymous. Inland Printer, 103, 
No. 4, July 1939, p. 56. A “home- 
made”’ inclined gas-heated litho- 
plate drier with thermostatic con- 
trol is described. It is claimed that 
it greatly reduces drying time, con- 
sumes very little gas, and provides 
clean and constant conditions. 


Printing Roll. A. L. Freed- 
lander (to The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company). U. S. 
Patent No. 2,156,385 (May 2, 1939). 
In combination in a printing roller, 
a metal supporting rod having a 
sand blasted surface; a hard rubber 
cover cemented thereto; a rubber 
base stock of relatively soft rubber 
cemented and vulcanized thereto; 
and a relatively thin flexible cover 
sleeve comprising a tube mounted 
on said soft rubber, said tube having 
an outer surface that is mirror-like, 
tough and smooth, and an inner sur- 
face that is relatively tough. 


Paper and Ink 


A Paper Manual. Coated Pap- 
ers. W. B. Wheelwright. Paper and 
Printing Digest, 5, No. 7, July 1939, 
pp. 3-6. The weight of coated paper 
is increased by a surface composed 
of mineral matter, adhesive, and 
sizing agents, while its strength re- 
mains unimproved. Deterioration 
of coating due to unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, picking caused by 
a deficiency of sizing or binding, 
slow drying due to an excess of 
sizing, discomfort to the eyes caused 
by excessive gloss, and sticking of 
adjoining pages caused by a drop 
of water are serious disadvantages. 
It is wisest when buying enamels to 
choose the better grades. 





Effect of Atmospheric Hu- 
midity on Paper and Printing. 
W. C. Dahl. Paper Trade Journal, 
108, No. 26, June 29, 1939, pp. 25-8. 
In the printing industry consider- 
able loss of time and production is 
caused by incorrect humidity in the 
pressroom or a wide variation be- 
tween the moisture content of the 
surrounding air. 
wavy 


paper and_ the 
These conditions cause: (1) 
edges and paper curl, (2) misregister, 
(3) wrinkling, (4) static electricity, 
(5) cracking of coated paper, (6) 
change in such physical properties 
as oil resistance, smoothness and 
folding endurance, (7) change in 
drying time, intensity of color and 
uniformity of the ink film, (8) 
swelling or shrinking of rollers, (9) 
offset, and (10) make-ready diffi- 
culties. Correct moisture conditions 
in the air and in paper materially 
reduce these difficulties. No over 
emphasis can be placed upon the 
need for closer cooperation between 
paper manufacturer and printer. 


Paper Defects. L. K. Johnson. 
Paper Trade Journal, 108, No. 26, 
June 29, 1939, pp. 29-33. Paper de- 
fects responsible for the annual re- 
jection of several million pounds of 
paper by the Government Printing 
Office are enumerated, and the sig- 
nificance and necessity for receiving 
paper in conformity with prescribed 
standards is shown. The testing of 
paper consists of twodistinct phases: 
(1) technical testing covering micro- 
scopical, physical, and chemical re- 
quirements; and (2) visual examina- 
tion of the paper surfaces for com- 
parison with standard samples show- 
ing the desired characteristics of 
color, formation, cleanliness, and 
surface finish. From the close tech- 
nical liaison now maintained be- 
tween paper mills and printers will 
come mutual benefits and an ad- 
vancement in both raw materials 
and finished products. 


Coated and Uncoated Offset 
Papers. W. A. Kirkpatrick. Paper 
Industry Paper World, 21, pp. 149 
50 (1939). A survey of the require- 
ments which must be met by papers 
for offset printing and of the pro- 
ducing of a sheet of paper to meet 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « 


‘(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and _ integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 








WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE ” NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





Resically new in design - 
THE “DEFFA“ OFFSET PROOF PRESS 


is the one machine that represents a real advance in proofing 
methods . . . it is distinctly NOT just another proof press with 


a few constructional refinements. . . . it is the only machine 
of its kind that is equipped with a power operated automatic 
inking system and automatic dampening device. The ink dis- 
tribution is excellent, and this, plus efficient mechanical damp- 
ening insures proofs that reflect the true value of the plates, 
with color that will be the same as when the job is actually 
run. ... these, and many other important advances in design 
can be quickly demonstraged in our showrooms, where the 
“DEFFA" is now in operation - your inspection is invited. 
For additional information, write to 











K} aid TGU52 US. 


CORPORATION 


$5.57 VANDAM STREET, NEW YORK. 70» CABLE ADORES SAKRAUSE 























STANDARD LITHO 
GRAINING CO. 


We Specialize in 


ZINC and ALUMINUM 
PLATES 


UNGRAINED - GRAINED 
REGRAINED 


A Trial Order Will Convince 


1432 E. 49th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone: HENDERSON 0811 
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Automatic 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


for your Photo Solutions 








@ Cool solutions automatically with a Kellogg Tray 
Cooler. Operates on electricity. Ready to plug in when 
it arrives. Keeps all solutions at a constant pre-set tem- 
perature. Low cost. No mess. No bother. Speeds up 
production ... prevents spoilage. Mcdels to suit your 


needs. (Heating attachment for winter use.) Write — 


IK abLLOGG 


AUTOMATIC TRAY COOLERS 


KELLOGG DIVISION of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co 
Rochester, N. Y 
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these special conditions. (Chemical 
Abstracts, 33, p. 5182.) 


Static Electricity in Paper. 
Anonymous. Wochenblatt fiir Pap- 
ierfabrikation, 69, 1938, No. 13, p. 
280; No. 18, p. 387; No. 19, p. 411. 
The manufacturer of printing paper 
containing mechanical pulp receives 
complaints from his customers on 
account of static electricity in the 
paper and seeks remedies. Reference 
is made to different de-electrifying 
devices and methods of installation; 
attention is also drawn to the large 
literature existing on this subject. 
The paper should be cooled to room 
temperature while still on the paper 
machine; in the case of thicker 
papers, this cooling must be thorough 
and not simply on the surface. This 
requires large cooling cylinders, 
their number varying with the size 
of the machine. (Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, 109, No. 2, July 13, 1939, p. 34.) 


Experience in Ink Mixing a 
Neglected Requirement. C. F. 
Geese. National Lithographer, 46, 
No. 7, July 1939, p. 42. The offset 
industry needs experience in ink 
mixing. Many inks made up to look 
and feel like the real thing will not 
run well on the press. Ink maker 
and offset printer must become con- 
scious of the fact that ink must be 
made to “‘lift’’ properly; it must 
conform in lifting qualities to the 
paper used. Inks are conditioned by 
breaking down the pull or tack in ac- 
cordance with the surface of the 
paper. Thinning the ink causes 
excess greasing and scumming. 


The Future of Lithographic 
Inks. R. J. Butler. National Lithog- 
rapher, 46, No. 7, July 1939, p. 55. 
Synthetic vehicles for lithographic 
inks have improved drying proper- 
ties and increased film hardness. 
The increased strength and im- 
proved light resistance of Lithols, 
non-bronzing Lithols, fast-to-light 
Jacque Lakes, new Hansa Yellows, 
and the new versatile Phthalocya- 
nines or Monastrals have proved of 
invaluable aid to the ink manufac- 
turer. Driers with improved film 
forming qualities, and which create 
increased resistance to abrasion are 
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being used. The future of the ink 
industry is in the hands of the syn- 
thetic vehicle and dry color research 
chemist. 


A Pressman Discusses Paper. 
J. Stark. Modern Lithography, 7, 
No. 6, June 1939, pp. 39-40, 69. The 
ideal paper from the offset press- 
man’s point of view will be flat 
either side up, will not stretch in 
printing, will be free from fuzz, and 
opaque. These qualities will be 
present in wood pulp papers in a 
greater or lesser degree depending 
upon care in pulp selection and 
paper manufacture. Two-sidedness 
and difference in grain are caused 
by the Fourdrinier method of manu- 
facture. Ordering paper delivered 
with the grain running the long way 
of the sheet and felt side up will 
eliminate stretch across the cylinder 
and the tendency to curl due to two- 
sidedness. Flat boards longer than 
the paper, placed between every 
2000 sheets of paper piled in the 
pressroom, will help paper to retain 
its normal size and lie flat. Paper 
with a moisture content higher or 
lower than the relative humidity 
of the pressroom will balloon or 
develop wavy edges. When piled in 
an unconditioned pressroom, paper 
should be kept covered with canvas 
waterproof covers. 


General 


Offset for Newspapers Feature 
Topic at A.N.P.A. Conference. 
Anonymous. Modern Lithography, 
7, No. 7, July 1939, pp. 36-7. In a 
talk “‘Offset Printing and the News- 
paper,” delivered at the 13th Me- 
chanical Conference of American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Thomas E. Dunwody discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
printing newspapers by offset. Frank 
Onken, speaking on “‘ Retouching of 
Photographic Copy,” said that good 
copy is that which has proper bal- 
ance of tone and sufficient detail, 
and that it is the retoucher’s job to 
see that these requirements are 
fulfilled. R. E. Farnham, in a talk 
on “‘New Light Sources for Photog- 
raphy,”’ described lamps for eolor 
process work (fluorescent lamps and 


a new 1500-watt copy-board lamp) 
and an exposure meter which ad- 
justs itself in accordance with varia- 
tions in light intensity. 


Problems of the Metal Lithog- 
rapher. W. N. Misuraca. Modern 
Lithography, 7, No. 7, July 1939, 
pp. 31-2. As photographic enlarge- 
ments or reductions for metal 
lithography must be very accurate, 
the utmost precision is necessary in 
focusing and the general use of 
films is precluded. Both albumen 
and deep-etch plates are employed. 
For label work a full size glass nega- 
tive or positive is sometimes used. 
Inks must have unusual covering 
power, must contain the proper 
driers, must not show discoloration 
upon baking, and must retain 
elasticity and adhesion. Proper cool- 
ing of the baked sheets is of utmost 


importance. 


The Practical Side of Offset 
Presswork. Changing the Size 
of Design. J. Stark. Lithogra- 
phers’ Journal, 24, No. 2, May 1939, 
p. 65. To lengthen the design around 
the cylinder for the purpose of 
bringing a color into register with 
preceding colors, packing .002 inch 
thick should be taken from under 
the plate, and a corresponding thick- 
ness be placed under the blanket. 
This method should be used only in 
an emergency, as it causes a dis- 
tortion of the print. The paper 
stretch which necessitates the above 
manipulation of pressure is due to 
the Fourdrinier method of paper 
manufacture. Air conditioning will 
cause a lot of these register diffi- 
culties to disappear. 


Invert Half-Tone and Other 
Topics. R. B. Fishenden. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, 35, 
No. 6, June 1939, pp. 126, 128, 130. 
Invert half-tone is a process of 
intaglio printing from reverse half- 
tone structure, tonal gradation being 
controlled by the area of the etched 
cavities rather than by their depth. 
While this process possesses certain 
advantages, such as uniform depth 
of etch in highlights and shadows, 
substitution of enamel resist for 
carbon tissue, and single operation 
etching, gravure quality, which de- 
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1. BELT ALIGNMENT: SIMPLEX DRYERS hove a pot- 
ented belt control, both belts held automatically in 
position. No shifting from side to side 

2. POSITIVE TRACTION: SIMPLEX DRYERS ore 
equipped with a direct worm gear drive, guarantee- 
ing positive traction. 

No leather belts used to slip or break 

3. DRYING ABILITY: SIMPLEX DRYERS are guaran 
teed to properly dry any form of photographic paper 
—single or double weight, photostatic, blue print, 
negative paper, etc.— without any loss of size or 
tonal value. Dryers are made in 20, 30, 40 and 50 
inch widths and ore either gas or electrically heated. 
The popular 30 inch model has a drying capacity of 
Four hundred and, Fifty 8x10 prints per hour! 


CHECK ress 5 POINTS serore you suy any DRYER! 
The New Improved SIMPLEX DRYERS Have Them All/ 


4. SAFETY FEATURES: ALL SIMPLEX Gas Models 





have a combination gas-electric switch and pilot 
light—making it impossible to turn off the motor 
without turning off the gas. (PATENTED) Electric 
models have 3-heat switch. Dryers may be used all 
day and turned off without injury to the belts. Prints 
are carried between the two belts —never touching 
hot metal. 


. ADDITIONAL FEATURES: Stee! drive ball-beor- 


ing rollers. Enclosed gears connected with motor by 
flexible coupling—insuring longer life to motor and 
gears. Zipper-laced conveying belt. Dryers are fitted 
with either 110 or 220-Volt A.C. or D.C. Motor. 
























All machines are shipped set up, ready to install and will go through any door 31’ wide by removing arms 
DEALERS: Write for Distribution in your Territory 


SIMPLEX SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 116-118 W. 14th St., New York 


PROMPT PLATE GRAINING 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Send your zinc and aluminum plates to 














We compliment the trade of 
modern lithographers for their achievements! 


LET US PROVE OUR MERITS IN THIS FIELD 





Contact Us For 


LITHO EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 W. BALTIMORE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


BELL for prompt, efficient and _ satis- 


factory graining 


Specialists in small plates, including 
plates for Multilith 


BELL LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


6611 VINE VALE AVE. BELL, CALIF. 




















A REASON WHY | 


every one who sells to lithographers should 
advertise in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


Manufacturers of Quality 


INKS 


Printing and Lithographic 














It is thoroughly read both by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men who have important influence 
in the matter of what should be bought — in the shop. ae es 
: | to meet the exacting ink require- 
ments of the trade. 





Cc. W. (“Tim”) Zeese Ernest J. Brandt 


ZEESE-BRANDT INK CORP. 


150 VARICK ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. Tel.: WAlker 55-4378 














Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


AMAZING SYSTEM SETS TYPE WITHOUT TYPE 


FOTOTYPE Synthetic Type composed this ad... 
and it will compose many type lines for you, at small 
cost, rightin your own office. The cardboard letters 
fit into a special composing stick and are automat- 
ically aligned. Fast! Economical! Cuts type costs for 
offset or zincs down to rock bottom. Over forty 
modern types available. Write for folder. 





Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


FOTOTYPE Co. 631 W. Washington, Chicago 
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pends on varying depth of etch ac- 
cording to strength of tone, is lost. 
Dr. Mertens’ process, used for news- 
paper illustration in 1910, the 
author’s process, and the Hender- 
son process are described in detail. 
Scientific control of carbon tissue 
work, gradation of transparencies, 
and relative humidity is urged; and 
in color work retouching both on 
the originals and during processing 
is necessary. The use of a mill finish 
or slightly calendered paper made 
from a pulp comprising a particu- 
larly elastic fiber would ensure cor- 
rect cell formation. 


Answers to Some of Your 
Questions. J. Stark. Modern 
Lithography, 7, No. 5, May 1939, 
pp. 23-5. Dampers should be well 
covered, and set lightly and evenly. 
Hard, worn, loose or baggy dampers 
should not be used, and a minimum 
of dope or etch in the water is best. 
The ideal sheet of paper for register 
work would lie flat either side up, 
have the grain running the long way 
of the sheet, and be perfectly square 
at the guide edges. Work will spread 
or thicken on a zinc plate if the 
grain becomes flattened or broken 
from too much pressure. In using 
aluminum plates, the etch or de- 
sensitizer merely cleans up the oxide 
film always present on the plate. 
The rubber blanket will become em- 
bossed if ink of a soft greasy nature 
is used. When printing coated paper, 
an absolute minimum of pressure 
between blanket and impression 
cylinder is necessary, and an ink 
highly concentrated in color should 
be used. A mechanical reproduction 
will never be an exact copy of the 
artist’s sketch or of a hand-pulled 
proof. 


Miscellaneous 


Progress in Photo-Engraving. 
H. M. Cartwright. Photographic 
Journal, 79, April 1939, pp. 277-9. 
A noticeable feature of the past 
year has been the more extensive 
use of exact methods of control of 
technical operations. Examples of 
this fact are the use of integrating 
meters and densitometers; study of 
the problems of lighting large print- 
ing frames, and of overcoming pat- 
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tern in four-color half-tone; and the 
development of a screen direction 
indicator, an instrument for meas- 
uring the humidity of carbon tissue, 
a pH comparator and an acidometer. 
The use of Electron metal and of 
special texture producing screens is 
mentioned. Photogravure processes 
based upon the principle of the 
inverted half-tone and on the meth- 
od of printing directly onto a coated 
cylinder from continuous-tone posi- 
tives have been developed. The 
offset deep process is being worked 
with greater confidence and cer- 
tainty, and the further development 
of rotary collotype printing will re- 
vive that process. 


* 
Why Not Try Conciliation? 
(from page 34) 


ground for settlement which is ac- 
ceptable to both parties. Naturally 
this service can function only in the 
cases of disputes among employers 
on the one side and the employees 
on the other. It could not—even in 
the interest of workers—endeavor to 
bring improved competitive rela- 
tions. 

Compare this record achieved by 
conciliation with the records of the 
penalty inflicting laws on the same 
subject and it will awaken you to an 
astounding fact, that penal laws to 
regulate business conduct promote 
hatreds, while conciliation promotes 
respect and a better understanding 
of problems. And this is done 
through conciliation—not condem- 
nation. 

Let’s see what sort of problems 
are most likely to be handled, which 
would alleviate the damage caused 
by unchecked and destructive re- 
taliation measures: 

(1) Individual plant labor dis- 
putes. 

(2) The luring away of salesmen, 
workmen, and keymen. 

(3) Failure to recognize that cus- 
tomers are not the physical property 
of any one plant, but that ethical 
means are the only profitable ones 
in selling customers. 

(4) Ill-will between competitors. 

(5) Failure to recognize that fact 
that their own costs are the basis for 


selling price—not the competitors’ 
claimed cost; nor ill-considered re- 
taliation methods. 

In conciliation work, no consider- 
ation could be given to which costs 
may be right or wrong. It is the 
legitimate function of a trade asso- 
ciation to keep members informed 
on costs, and what facilities and 
means are required to obtain lower 
costs, so they might be in better 
position to compete. But in settling 
a.dispute by conciliation, arbitra- 
tion of cost matters should have no 
part. 

I admit that I may be bordering 
on the idealistic in attempting to 
solve some of these problems, but I 
don’t expect to see them all solved. 
I do, however, believe that in all 
cases—or nearly all—competitors 
could be persuaded to become less 
intemperate toward one another. 

All this is written with full knowl- 
edge that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission looks with a fishy eye upon 
any sort of effort on the part of com- 
petitors to agree upon anything that 
might affect prices. The Commis- 
sion regards the right to sell below 
cost as an inalienable right; the 
right to go broke as a boon to hu- 
manity. A conciliation service, such 
as the one suggested, would not 
impair that right, as I see it. 

To get a clear picture of its effec- 
tiveness, we must visualize an inde- 
pendent organization, so set up that 
it remains independent in its action 
on matters of conciliation. No de- 
cisions of any kind should be handed 
down. It should confine itself to 
purely conciliatory efforts, appeal- 
ing to common decency and self 
preservation. 

Its purpose would not be to raise 
or lower prices, but an endeavor to 
let common horse sense rule. And 
I believe that an appeal to common 
sense on a conciliatory basis cannot 
help but result in less damage from 
emotional outbursts. Let’s give it 
some serious thought. 


Netter Litho Moves 

Netter Lithographing and Print- 
ing Co., 104 S. Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, has moved to 44 Butler 
Place. 
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“Where-to-Buy-It 


NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in locating 
advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertisers’ Index, on page 89 for page 





numbers. “Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.”’ 


CHEMICALS 


Agfa-Ansco Corp. 

Central Chemical Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemicai Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Phillips & Jacobs 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


FILMS 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co 
Norman-Willets Co 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 
Bell Litho Plate Graining Co 
Corey, F. E., Co., The 
Allan B. Croke & Co 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 


Standard Litho Graining Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS 


American Graded Sand Co. 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Senefelder Co., Inc 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold 


INKS—(Varnishes and Dryers) 
C. W. H. Carter (Varnishes and Dryers only) 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co 
Howard Flint Ink Co. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, Inc 
F. G. Okie, Inc 
Senelith Ink Co., In« 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Zeese-Brandt Ink Corp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) 
Chicago School of Printing and Lithography (School) 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 
Gast Mfg. Corp. (Vacuum Pumps) 
C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co. (Bronzers 
Hinson, McAuliffe Corp. (Trade Lithographers) 


International Business Machines Corp. (All-Electric Carbon 
Ribbon Writing Machines 


Karl Krause { s Corp Proof Presses 


Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuum Pumps) 

W. P. Mille (Designer) 

Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Paper Cutting Ma- 
chines) 


PAPER 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

American;Type Founders Sales Corp. 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

Allan B. Croke & Co. 

Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register Table) 

The Douthitt Corp. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

International Photographic Research Laboratories (Cameras— 
Densitometers) 

Kellogg Division, The American Shoe Brake & Foundry Co. 
(Tray Coolers) 

William Korn, Inc. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Arc Lamps) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 

C. F. Pease Co. (Are Lamps) 

Harold M. Pitman & Co. 

R. R. Robertson 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Simplex Specialty Co., Inc. (Photographic Paper Dryers) 

Carl Zeiss, Inc. (Lenses) 


PLATE MAKING SERVICES 


American Litho Arts, Inc. 

Chicago Group of Lithographic Plate Makers 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Dale & Friese Lithoplate & Graining Service 
Thormod Monsen & Son, Inc. 

Offset Plate Makers, Inc. 

Photo-Litho Plate Service Co. 
Rightmire-Berg Co. 

Swart-Reichel, Inc. 


PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
M. L. Abrams Co. 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses—Offset Spray 
Gun, etc.) 
Bingham Brothers Co. (Rollers, etc.) 
Sam'l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Johnston Paper Co. (Make Ready Tissue) 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 
Ortleb Machinery Co. (Ink Agitators) 
Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. (Blankets) 
Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
H. Weinstein Machinery Co. (Machinists—Used Press Equip- 
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Classified 





Classified Advertising— All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 W. 3ist 
St., New York. 





Position Wanted: 


Competent dot etcher, 
experience in halftone etching, neg- 
ative and positive retouching for off- 
set and gravure. First class European 
education, Christian, age 31. Non- 
union. Reasonable salary. Address 
Box 996. 


Position Wanted: 


Competent all around 
photographer. Age 33. European 
education, Christian. Fourteen years 
experience in dry plates, emulsion, 
halftone, line, ete. Non-union. Rea- 
sonable salary. Address Box 997. 


Position Wanted: 


Combination Camera 
Man, Plate Maker, Stripper, Prover, 
Web Offset Pressman, Layouts, 
Color and Commercial Work. Albu- 
men, Deep Etch and Hi-Etch Press 
Plates. 18 years experience. Salary 
reasonable. Will go any place. Ad- 
dress Box 998. 


Position Wanted: 


Young man, assistant 
production, assistant to superinten- 
dent, assistant to office manager or 
Junior Sales or any combination of 
the above. Address Box 1007. 


Position Wanted: 

If you change to photo- 
plates, you can use me. Can make 
camera negatives, layouts, strip- 
ping, etc., hand transfers and process 
plates. Address Box 1003. 


Production Man or Supt.: 
Offset-letterpress —com- 
bination. Experienced executive. 


Know camera and plate making. 


SEPTEMBER 1939 


Desire employment in small or 
medium sized plant in line for in- 
creased business. South or west 
preferred. Member Typographical 
Union. Address Box 1000. 


Mr. Employer: 

Too busy? Why not let 
a practical man attend to your pro- 
duction problems? Take full charge. 
Address Box 1005. 





Wanted: 

Salesmen calling regu- 
larly on Printing, Lithographing 
plants sell sensational new non- 
caustic, quick demonstrating, profit- 
able ink-solvent hand cleanser. Ad- 
dress Box 1002. 


Wanted: 

Used 17 x 22 (Wagner) 
hand proofing press. New England 
Etching and Plating Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





For Sale: 

24” Dark-room Camera, 
35 Ampere Gelb Camera Lamps, 
19” Goerz Artar Lens, halftone 
Screen . . . $700.00. Singer 
Engineering Company, 49 Prince 
Street, N. Y. C. Camera and Lamp 


Experts. 


For Sale: 

Priced low, hand trans- 
fer press, size 28 x 42, made by 
Fuchs and Lang, good condition, 
complete with removable stone bed 
and scrapers. Great Lakes Press 
Corporation, 41 South Water Street, 


Rochester, New York. 


General Information Concern- 
ing Inventions and Patents 


A reference book for in- 
ventors and manufacturers, also 
containing sections on the registra- 
tion of trade-marks and copyrights, 
and a “Schedule of Government and 
Attorneys’ Fees’’—sent free on re- 
quest. Simply ask for “ booklet”’ and 
“fee schedule.’ Lancaster, Allwine 
& Rommel, Registered Patent and 
Trade-Mark Attorneys, 402 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Position Wanted: 

Young man, 22, ambi- 
tious, fast learner, would like to 
make offset-lithography permanent 
life-work. Has camera and dark- 
room experience. Will some photo- 
offset firm give him an opportunity 
to learn offset camera? Address 
Box 999. 


One used 22” by 34” 
Harris Offset Press. Address Box 
1006. 


Little Changes Post 


John W. Little, for the last several 
years manager of the T. C. division 
of Forbes Lithograph Manufactur- 
ing Co., Boston, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New 
York. 


Braden-Sutphin Moves 

Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 E. 
22nd Street, Cleveland, has just 
moved to new quarters at 3800 
Chester Avenue. 


Joins Great Lakes Litho 


Arthur J. Meyer has joined Great 
Lakes Lithograph Co., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Meyer has had twelve 
years experience in printing pro- 
duction and at one time represented 
an advertising art studio. 


Win Safety Honors 


Hart Printing Co., St. Louis, 
lithographers and printers, was 
among the firms winning honors in 
the recent safety program of the 
National Safety Council. The con- 
cern achieved a perfect record of no 
accidents during 1938. 


Hold Annual Excursion 

Employees of the Cupples-Hesse 
Envelope & Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, held their annual evening 
excursion on the Mississippi River 
steamer, S. S. President, last month. 
George E. Rebori was in charge of 
arrangements. 
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NEW & REMANUFACTURED 
LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


» 
2, s 
Try soe® 


THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPANY 


‘‘Your Supply House’’ 
1639 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




















Users report long runs from plates treated with 
DUREX; 125 thousand impressions and more from al- 
bumen plates! 


More brilliance — longer life — protection against 
“filling up” and “blinding” on press are important ad- 
vantages of Durex. — Reduce your plate troubles the 
easy, inexpensive DUREX way! Write for details 
today! 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


300 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 











LEARN ... 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Complete courses in Offset Presswork, Camera and 
Plate making. Day and evening classes. Practice 
as well as theory on the latest up-to-date equip- 
ment. A-l instructors with many years of practical 
experience. Low tuition. For particulars write or 
phone the 


Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography 


610 Federal Street Chicago - Phone Wabash 3107 











4 
S55 PAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 




















KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 

i CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 

™ STICK TUSCHE 

2 LIQUID TUSCHE 

- RUBBING INK 

‘a TRANSFER INK 
AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 











LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS— 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, 
Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burn- 
ing Blowpipes 
Furnaces 
Oil Burners 
Paper Feeders 
Bottle Fillers 
Gas Machines 
Atomizing 
Agitating Liquids 
Vacuum Printing Frames 
Printers, Bookbinders 
Machinery 
Efficient 
Powerful NOISELESS 


LEIMAN BROS. 
23 Walker Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ONE STAND AND CUTTER FREE 


WITH INITIAL ORDER 

















CHESTERFIELD 


MAKE-READY TISSUE 


NATIONALLY USED BY PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
1914", 2514", 3814", 44", 48” and 541,” Rolls 
in Lithographer’s Weight. 
15” and 20” Rolls in Printer’s Weight. 


THE JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


2060 READING ROAD 


CINCINNATI, QHIO 

















The F. E. COREY CO. 


LITHOPLATE GRAININ G 


MULTILITH Owners 
Send us a half dozen plates for free trial regraining 
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McGill Employees on Outing 


Employees of McGill Lithograph- 
ing Company, Minneapolis, enjoyed 
a moonlight excursion on the Mis- 
sissippi River, August 18th. The 
McGill employees have formed an 
organization known as the McGill 
Social and Athletic Club. 


o 
Craftype Expands Services 


John A. Muller, president of 
Craftype Press, New York, typog- 
raphers, has announced a program 
of expansion that will include a 
special department to be devoted to 
sales promotion plans, commercial 
art, sales presentations, chart work 
and special maps for sales and 
advertising executives. This new 
service will be under the manage- 
ment of J. B. Keeney, for the past 
four years associated with Hagstrom 
Co. 


St. Louis Sales Up 


Statistics compiled by the Asso- 
ciated Printers & Lithographers of 
St. Louis on the basis of returns 
from a number of representative 
concerns, show a 4 per cent increase 
in total printing sales for the first 
half of 1939 compared with the 
similar period of 1938. 


_ 
Add Photo-Composing Machine 


Graphic Arts Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
plate makers, has just added a new 
Rutherford photo-composing ma- 
chine to its offset department. Ernest 
Jones is president of the firm. 


& 
Webendorfer Installations 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Mount 


Vernon, N. Y., announces the 
following recent Webendorfer offset 
press installations: Con. P. Curran 
Printing Co., St. Louis, 17 x 22 
offset press; Albert H. Vela & Co., 
New York, a second 22 x 29 offset 
Andors & Co., New York, a 
second 17 x 22 offset press; Snyder 
Press, Pittsburgh, 17 x 22 offset 
press; General Printing Co., Ponti- 
ac, Mich., 17 x 22 offset press; 
Ashland High School, Ashland, O., 


offset press. 


press; 
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“Whats That Fiem?~ 


“Cosh darn it, their salesman was in here last 


week, — and I threw his card away, — and now 
I want a sample of their stuff, and I can’t re- 


member the name of the firm!” 


Maybe this purchasing agent is trying to think 
of the name of your firm. But not if your firm 
is a regular advertiser in representative trade 


papers. Your advertising would not let him forget. 


If you want to keep your company and your 
products everlastingly in the minds of buyers for 
lithographic companies, — and not give them a 
chance to forget you, — we suggest regular 


advertising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 











Tale Ends 


ost futile gesture of the month: 
M The resolution past by the 
International Typographical Union 
at its annual convention at Fort 


Worth, condemning government use 
of “substitute’’ processes of print- 











ing, meaning, we presume, such 
‘“substitutes”’ as offset lithography. 
About as much will come of this, we 
think, as the resolution past by the 
buggy manufacturers in 1900 con- 
demning the use of the automobile 
on the grounds that it was interfer- 
ing with their business. Why should 
anyone condemn any of the three 
major processes? There’s room for 
all of them. 
* 

Another silly move: The decision 
of New York City’s Independent 
subway system to bar all car card 
advertising of liquor. The ruling de- 
clared that advertisements of alco- 
holic products “are objectionable.” 
Far more objectionable to our way 
of thinking are the discourtesies 
committed by some of the oafs who 
open and close the car doors. Since 
New York's “finest” has been given 
lessons in courtesy, the city might 
be consistent and install guards who 
can do more than let out an inartic- 
ulate grunt when civilly addressed. 

* 

Speaking of being addressed 
here’s a reminder addressed to you 
in case you've neglected to renew 
your subscription to Mopern 
LirnoGrapPuy. Don't miss the Octo- 
ber number containing the complete 
report of the N. A. P. L. convention. 
Send in your renewal now! 

* 

The DeLuxe Brochure, prepared 
by A. kK. Wheeler which appeared 
last month, made quite a hit. A 
number of lithographers wrote in 
and asked for the dummy. However, 
since we promised that we would 
send it to the first one who wrote 
in, we weren't able to oblige every- 
one. Mr. Wheeler has consented to 
prepare additional direct mail pieces 
along the same lines for coming 
issues. His next month's piece will 


be on blotters. 
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QUALITY COUNTS! 
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REPROLITH FILM 





Impressions hour 
after hour — 
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sons General Offre 


Offset Presses are designed and 
built by Craftsmen who know the 
requirements of modern business. 
They know, too, that such require- 
ments are met only when the press 
is capable of reflecting the skillful 
planning done in the pressroom. 


In Harris Presses, Offset production 
gets the support of all that is pro- 
gressive, accurate and dependable 
in equipment. Harris success 1s 
based upon quality performance— 
quality impressions—hour after hour 
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LITHO-CHEMICALS 


Through research Harris has developed and 
standardized new chemicals for both deep 
etch and surface plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. Write us with 
reference to your lithographic problems. 


L S () 26" x 40 


SINGLE COLOR 





